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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. jintelligent wink was usually sufficient to push 
A Home Tour through various Parts of the | it forward in its orbit; and even in extreme 
United Kingdom: being a Continuation of cases of inattention to the ceremony, a gentle 
the ‘* Home Tour through the Manufacturing | elevation of the right elbow, or a nod to the 
Districts.” Also, Memoirs of an Assistant|left hand sidewise over his shoulder, never 
Commissary-General. By Sir George Head, | failed to produce the proper effect. Whenever 
author of *¢ Forest Scenes and Incidents in| he lifted to his mouth the glass, which he filled 
the Wilds of North America.” 8vo. pp. 35]. | regularly to the brim at every solstice of the 
London, 1837. Murray. bottle, the rosy draught rolled over his pro- 
BErorE we speak of this volume, we may | jected under lip, down his throat in a continu. 
notice a circumstance relating to its predecessor, |ous unbroken stream, swallowed apparently 
which, if not owing to its being out of print,* is | without the slightest muscular effort, while his 
rather a curious illustration of the publishing |}russet cheeks beamed with reflected light, 
trade. During a recent tour in the manufac-|marking its progress like the sun’s rays at 
turing districts (begun from the north), we/setting, and indicating a genial warmth to- 
were desirous of procuring Sir George Head’s| wards the centre of the system.” 
work as a guide to objects worthy of inspection;| Having given these brief specimens, we have 
yet, strange to say, from Glasgow to Birming- | now to notice that the earlier part of the Tour 
ham we could not find a single copy, and had ‘relates to the Isle of Man, which Sir George 
not time to send to London for one. Now, | Head traversed in every direction, and of 
had this been a trashy or catchpenny thing, | which the following may convey some idea :— 
puffed, placarded, and left in the shops on com-| ‘‘ At daybreak in the morning I walked 
mission for sale or return, as it is called, there|down to the bay, where I was speedily joined 
is no doubt but that we might have got it|by the owner of a boat with whom I had pre- 
every where: being a bond fide really useful | viously made arrangements, aud his two assist- 
book, it was not on a shelf even in the largest|ants. As we approached the skiff, which lay 
manufacturing towns. What is the conclu-' moored to the rocks, we were surrounded by 
sion? Publishing is in a most unhealthy | numerous gulls that hovered close above our 
state; and the tone taken from the metropolis | heads, all of which were so tame, that, being on 
destroys character and utility throughout the! the ground, and walking about at their leisure 
provinces! But, to our present purpose. ,on the sea-shore, they took little notice as we 
This volume is a continuation of clever and | passed, but flapping their wings gently, either 
lively sketches. No writer invests trivial|in compliment to us, or to recreate themselves, 
matters with more amusing qualities than! merely made believe to rise. Protected by the 
Sir George Head. Vivacity is his element ; | fishermen, the law of the land inflicts a penalty 
and from the tumble of a squab gull to the! of three pounds upon whomsoever, either wil- 
midnight embarkation in a steamer, no-|fully or wantouly, shoots one of their race ; and 
thing comes amiss to his fanciful and descrip.|such, accordingly, is the good understanding 


to the pulpit; and when no longer able to 
walk, so long as he could read the liturgy, 
rather than be absent on the Sunday, was 
wheeled to church in a common barrow. Like 
a hero in battle, the poor minister of Jurby, to 
the last hour of his life, did his Christian duty - 
like a hero, while living, when assailed by mortal 
troubles, he vigorously repelled their assault ; 
and like a hero, now dead, he lies buried on a 
spot where the four winds of heaven dash fiercely 
upon his unsheltered sepulchre.”’ 

We add two small portions of more general 
description. 

“ The diversity of scenery within the small 
periphery of the Isle of Man, is really extra- 
ordinary, whether one proceeds along the line 
of coast, or travels inland. The attention of 
the traveller is by turns allured to the bluff 
rock — the shingled or the sandy beach — the 
black, angry, wave-beaten shoal — or the wide- 
spreading, hospitable bay. Already I had tra- 
versed mountain and moor, together with ex. 
tensive tracts of rich arable and pasture; and, 
lastly, I encountered some thousands of acres 
of deep and spongy morass, as pure bog land as 
is to be met with in any part of the kingdom. 
A great part of the country, inland, between 
Kirkmichael and Jurby, consists of a bed of 
pure black peat, distinguished provincially by 
the appellation of * The Curragh,’ the whole 
surface of which is laid down to pasture, and 
drained by clean even-cut ditches, with a bank 
in the middle, surmounted by a thriving alder 
hedgerow. These ditches discharge themselves 
into a main watercourse about twelve feet wide, 
whence the drainage is so perfect, that there is 
not, as I have elsewhere observed relating to 
the whole island, even here, either lake, pond, 





tive humour. The slight touches of this sort 
Scattered over these pages, are almost insepar- 
able from them; but we extract two as sam- 
ples. First, of an unaccustomed male nurse 
scarrying a child. On leaving a vessel with a} 
cargo of passengers, he says, ‘I attached my | 
fortunes on the way to a married couple, tra- | 
velling en suite, with all their encumbrances, 
that is to say, two nursery maids, and four or 
five young children. Of these I carried one, a 
little creature of two years old, in my arms; a 
short period of time and distance, one would 
think hardly worthy of being considered. 
Nevertheless, during the aforesaid space of a 
mile and a half, I found my right arm, from 
the want of usage in the office, ache most 
grievously. Meanwhile the infant, lost in the 
placid intensity of sleep, appeared to me to| 
gain every five minutes successively a year’s | 
growth in weight.” 

Again, the portrait of a president, one wor- 
thy to be so, at a ¢able d’hote in Guernsey :-— 

“ His countenance, it is true, reflected none 
of his thoughts, even if ever he had any, yet 
his was a broad, brown, happy face, and re- 
markably small and twinkling was his black 





between those of the heavy boots and the web- 
footed, that the latter here in the neighbour- 
hood of Port Iron, walk about as securely and 
peaceably as ordinary ducks in a farm-yard. 
The keen eye of the gull when the herrings 
appear, enables him to discover the first twin- 
kle of their scales, and detect the myriads that 
swim crowding together beneath the wave ; and, 
collecting in flocks, they hover over the spot, 


continually marking, by their progress in the | 
The sagacious | 
manceuvre infuses life in the village, and the, 


air, the finny phalanx below. 


fishermen receive the signal with joy. Ever 
on the alert, they throw their nets in the boat, 
and when, after the toilsome day, they return 
laden to their homes, the auxiliary gulls re- 
ceive the reward of their services in the small 
fry and garbage.” 

At Jurby, we find another portrait, which, 
in simple pathos and beauty, might well be 
opposed to the last we have repeated. 

** We walked (says the writer) to the church- 
yard, where inscriptions proclaim the welcome 
of many a drowned mariner to his last home ; 
and here, among strangers and his own pa- 
rishioners, a late clergyman of the village takes 


or deposit. In those places where turf is dug 
for the purpose of fuel, it is cut in layers of a 
yard and a half, or thereabouts, deep, and being 
black and soft, is moulded into form, previous to 
being carted, by the hand; and here, only a 
few years after, a thick stratum of the surface 
has been thus removed, the soil again becomes 
covered by a thick coat of herbage. Abund- 





ance of bog-wood is furnished from this morass, 
and fossil remains of animals have also fre- 
quently been discovered. I saw, in the pos- 
session of a medical gentleman in Douglas, a 
| fine specimen of horns, stupendous in size, of 
|an animal of the deer species, and of which 1 
| believe another pair, the counterpart of these, is 
| preserved in the Edinburgh Museum, the gift of 
the late Duke of Athol to the establishment. 
|# #*# From Kirkmichael I rode to Douglas 
| by a mountain track, or bridle-path, that leads 
| hence in a line nearly direct across the summit 
of the hills, and strikes upon the Peel Town 
| road at Kirkbraddan. Another route to Douglas 
across these mountains extends from Sulby four 
|miles from Ramsey ; also by the way of Kirk- 
| braddan, I had a pleasant ride over green 
| hills, where the spread of sheep-walks is so ex- 





eye. Though the party were chiefly young | everlasting repose. He was, long before his | tensive, as to promise, under a proper grazing 


men, inclined, for the most part, to yield their 
opinions and gastronomic tastes altogether to 
his guidance, not a word did he find it neces. 








* We havesince ascertained that itis not--Ed. LG. 


death, my companion informed me, a suffering, 


i system, a good return for the farmer. The 


infirm man, but being stout at heart, and de- | few sheep that at present occupy these heights, 
voted to his calling, the more helpless the more | though hardy in their nature, cannot be ex- 
sary to say in the course of his duty, nor ever|militant he grew against increasing age and | pected, thus living from generation to genere- 
detain the bottle for a moment in his grasp : an| infirmities. In sickness and in sorrow he was | tion without a sufficiency of winter keep, to 


always at his post, even to leave his bad to go 


,Vhrive, and are, consequently, a lean half. 
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starved race. Packs of the red-billed chough 
scream in concert on the dreary waste, thereby 
inflicting a greater appearance of desolation 
than ought, under favourable circumstances, to 
attach to the spot. I saw no good stock of any 
deseription while in the Isle of Man; neither 
is it probable, I think, that the case will be 
otherwise while the land continues to be tilled 
by the present mixed breed of agriculturists — 
half farmer, half fisherman ; he who, possessing 
a source of profit in another direction, is thereby 
induced to devote a part only of his time, care, 
and capital, thereupon. Formerly, a peculiar 
breed of Manx pony was in high estimation ; 
but of late years, even these animals have 
dwindled away, and are not to be found. I 
ought to make an exception with regard to a 
particularly fine race of pig, almost, I think, 
indigenous; at least, I have never seen in 
England any of this marked character. At 
different places here on the western coast I saw 
three or four, weighing each upwards of twenty 
score, and exquisite in form; possessing length 
and depth of carcass, smallness of bone, dimi- 
nutive legs, and a broad shoulder; the back 
remarkably hollow; the belly touching the 
ground; the ears pointing forwards ; and the 
small nose, like that of a mole. In short, they 
have the form of the Chinese pig, with in- 
creased length and size, and a remarkably long- 


thick, of perfect fossil shells. The habitations 
consisted only of a few small cottages, although, 
as if preparatory to an increase of population, 
a small village church had recently been en- 
dowed, and a neat manse-house built for the 
clergyman. It is impossible to approach these 
venerable ruins without a sensation of respect 
and awe, on contrasting sublime designs of 
architecture, and grand monumental reliques, 
with the humility of the remote spot whereon 
they have been placed—a spot which, to former 
generations, and before the invention and aid 
of steam, might be considered by the inhabit- 
ants of the south nearly as inaccessible as Tce- 
land. It is extraordinary to witness a display 
of ornamental sepulchres here in this land of 
mist and storm, apart until recently from the 
civilised world, yet calculated, in regard to 
workmanship and design, to do honour to the 
most celebrated of our ecclesiastical editices, 
whether of York, Canterbury, Wells, West- 
minster Abbey, or elsewhere. Some are with- 
in the cathedral, the greater part in the bury- 
ing ground outside: however, the outer walls 
of the former building alone remain, so that 
these receive no manner of shelter. The ruins 
of durable red granite are in excellent preserv- 
ation, together with various arches within, 
fretted work, and columns exquisitely chiselled ; 
a forbearance, whether on the part of time or 








tufted stern.” 

Having returned to Glasgow, Sir George 
again set out in the steamer, Maid of Morven, 
a romantic name for a very common craft, and 
passed through the interesting Kyles of Bute 
to Oban ; where, being met by the Highlander 


ing the former, we see nothing of sufficient 


of the marauder, rather to be attributed to the 
| hardness of the material, than the protection of 


‘the constituted authorities. Although not 


tion is merely a shed divided into two com. 
partments on a ground floor, between which a 
door forms the communication of one with the 
other. In the first of these chambers, the fish, 
brought in baskets fresh from the sea, were 
thrown in heaps upon the floor. Here two men 
were at work, one of whom gutted the fish and 
handed them to his companion. The other 
man, standing at a heavy table or dresser, 
seizing a fish dexterously in his left hand, cut 
the head clean off by a single sweep of a broad 
knife, and then, turning it by a toss cleverly 
round, whipped off its tail in precisely the same 
manner. Not less adroitly he divided the rest 
in portions, as nearly as possible two pounds’ 
weight each. He then split each slice, dividing 
the belly-part perpendicularly ; extracted the 
bone; wiped it dry witha cloth ; shook a little 
salt upon it; rolled it neatly round, and placed 
it in an oval tin canister, in appearance like 
those commonly used for containing gunpowder. 
The canister then being put into the scales, the 
artist adjusted the weight, either more or less 
as the case might be. Nothing more remained 
in this apartment to be done, and the canister 
was handed to the man in the other chamber, 
for the purpose of being closed. This operator 
was employed continually in making the canis. 
ters, and soldering them in the usual way, with- 
out any further care or precaution than is ex. 
ercised by an ordinary tinman. Mere chance, 
after all, conducted me to the above-mentioned 
building, of which, the entrance being open, 





| versed, even to a limited extent, in antiquarian 
jlore, I could not divest myself of a feeling of 


I walked in; in fact, I should not, probably, 
have observed it at all, but for the loads of fish 


|sincere regret, on witnessing the more than|on men’s shoulders, then on their way from 
steamer, he proceeded in her (the highlandman) | apathetic neglect of this magnificent cemetery, | the boats, and the abundance of refuse and 
on the usual trip to Staffa and Tona. Respect-| wherein the tombs are exposed at present to/ offal that lay on the shore. And thus, fre. 


absolute degradation. Here, in a country 


| quently, the identical cause that renders a spec- 


novelty to provoke extract ; but select the fol- | where want of respect to ancestry is by no means | tacle interesting to a stranger, becomes the very 


lowing from his visit to the latter. The pas- 
sengers, be it observed, are allowed to land for 
a short time at each ; so, at Iona, 


;8 national failing, the reliques of the mighty 
| dead, of the dignified priesthood of former days, 
and of Norwegian kings, are actually lying un- 


| reason that prevents him from seeing it, since 


people are wont to imagine things necessarily 
| unimportant to others, merely because the same 





“A group of children, chiefly little girls, | protected from the wind and rain, unhallowed | have long since ceased to be regarded as novel 
from desecration by the boisterous intruder, | by themselves.” 
ys 


each with a plate in her hand containing peb- 
bles and shells for sale, had already collected on 
the shore, and were standing in a line to receive 
us. Among these specimens, the light green 
stone especially, peculiar to the island, was in 
tolerable abundance, though it is singular, con- 
sidering these are purchased with avidity by 
the numerous travellers who visit the spot, that 
any should now remain. Of all it may be ob- 
served, that although in the spirit of hard deal- 
ing, artfully wetted with sea-water to improve 
their brilliancy, they are of better than ordinary 
quality. As the buildings, the object of our 


‘and deserted by the lords of the soil, their 
penne protectors. 


his Salmonide leads to an episode anent 


Surely, even were it con- geese-killing in Lincolnshire ; and, as the mode 


sidered objectionable to remove these monn. | of the massacre of these innocents may be as 


| ments to a secure though distant spot, it were 
jincumbent on somebody or some persons to gird 
| the whole precincts with a fence or wall, and 
throw a roof above those tombs deposited in the 
cathedral. The latter expedient, since the walls 
|are yet sound, even thongh slightly performed, 
would answer good purpose, and be effected at 
small expense.” 

| Fingal’s Cave is well delineated, and some 











present visit, are within three or four stones’ |curious anecdotes of seals, &c. are told; and 
throw of the shore, our purpose, after once|then the author, at the Isle of Mull, relates 
being fairly landed, was speedily effected ; the} how salmon are caught and preserved ; which 
which was so far fortunate, inasmuch as the! we copy for the public good. 

period allotted by the captain to this portion of; ‘I had an opportunity of witnessing, within 
our day's business, was not more than sufficient | a small building in the outskirts of Tobermory, 
to perfect the end proposed, without affording | the mode there adopted of preparing salmon so 
any individual an opportunity of walking round | as to keep fresh, when packed in tin cases, for 
or even across this very small island. We) long voyages, an operation than which none 
accordingly immediately proceeded en masse to| can possibly be more simple, so much so, that 
the celebrated ruins of the Cathedral, the| where fish are to be had, it may be putin prac- 
Chapel of St. Oban, and the Nunnery. ‘The | tice in any place and by any body ; and, in fact, 
upper surface of the land appeared to be chiefly | the artists in Aberdeen and elsewhere, whose 
the aforesaid white sand, covered by natural,|trade is thus to preserve provisions for sea, 
sweet, tender herbage, and abounding in mi-| afford to vend meat of all sorts, fish, and vege- 
neral substances, containing mica especially, in| tables, at a price so reasonable, that, consider. 
large proportion. Of the stones, many of a/ing the bone is extracted, and nothing charged 
greenish tinge, with which, loosely laid one | for the tin case, an ordinary housekeeper might 
upon another, the walls are composed, I hardly | almost, from motives of sheer economy, be 


observed two exactly alike, excepting those of|tempted to become a purchaser. Preserved 


red granite, which material is universally pre. | salmon especially, fetches at Aberdeen only 


little known to others as to ourselves, we lay 
before them the frightful picture. 

‘<I was (continues Sir George) similarly in- 
debted to the kindness of fortune on another 
occasion, the particulars whereof I will here 
introduce, not only in exemplification of the 
foregoing remark, whereby I was within an 
ace of passing through Lincolnshire without 
visiting a slaughter-house of the native geese, 
but since the subject I am upon is one of 
comestibles and provisions for the table." 
Two years ago, while remaining a day in the 
town of Boston, my attention being then 
chiefly directed to the gigantic operations that 
propel jhe stagnant waters of the fens in 
artificial rivers of the sea; I had intended to 
bend my way to whatever spot I might see to 
the greatest advantage the means and the effect, 
whereby the science of drainage has there been 
conducted to so vast an extent. And having 
previously visited the noble old church, whose 
eight spires, airily supported on lantern arches, 
springing from an octagonal turret, are only 
equalled by the architectural symmetry within 
the building, where the whole aisle and tran- 
septs, in unbroken space, and under one roof, 
are supported on lofty pointed arches of exqui- 
site form, I had nothing, in fact, else to do, 
when, by mere chance, as I have already hinted, 
my attention was called to the red field of blood, 





* This appears to us to be very dear—Kd, L.G. 





dominant. In one place, in an excavation dug twenty pence a pound.* The building in ques- 
en the olde of a bank, I enw 0 stratum two Geet | 


* The writer’s sense is left here incomplete ; but his 
meaning is obvious.—d. L. G. 
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whereon hundreds of poor geese yield up their 
lives daily, and perish, generation after genera- 
tion, for the benefit of mankind. As I was 
strolling onwards in the direction of the fens, I 
had hardly proceeded clear of the suburbs of the 
town, when the busy hum of imprisoned thou- 
sands was borne upon the breeze, as of those 
multitudinous throngs which, during the depth 
and intensity of winter, are seen gallantly 
piercing the snow-storm in pointed column, and 
murmuring in gentle cackle as they plod along. 
For a moment I attentively‘listened, but a mo- 
ment, to ears accustomed to rural sounds, was 
quite sufficient to reconcile localities, and ac- 
count for the phenomenon. A few minutes 
more conducted me to the very spot from 
whence the sound proceeded, where, on a small 
plot of ground, a quarter of an acre in extent, 
a drove of five thousand geese were closely 
penned like sheep, cackling their sorrows to the 
winds, and awaiting their melancholy doom. 
From a thousand to sixteen hundred a week 
here die regularly by the hands of the execu- 
tioner; and, as I learnt, upon making inquiry, 
that, according to. arrangement carried into 
effect by the proprietor of the establishment, 
three days in every week, of which the mor- 
row was one, were set apart to slaughter, 
I made up my mind to go the next morn- 
ing accordingly, and witness the ceremony. 
Many a householder exists at the present 
day in the united kingdom, who, whether his 
income be large or small, and no matter what 
his religions and political persuasion, in con- 
formity with irrefragable custom, and under 
the auspices of our benevolent King William, 
at least once in each year, at the head of an 
obedient family, like a mail-coachman mounted 
on the coach-box on a gala day, sits in the 
pomp of conjugal and paternal authority, knife 
and fork in hand, behind a fat, fragrant goose 
on Michaelmas-day. But little does he reflect, 
while, with glistening eyes and watering chops, 
his nostrils regaled with exquisite odour, his 
chest inflated by the consciousness of powerful 
digestion, his fore-arm resting horizontally flat 
upon the table, and his implements pointing 
upwards at right angles towards the ceiling, he 
ponders and meditates on the first incision, 
while the eyes of his helpmate, roving anxiously 
around lest the pinafores of their hungry off- 
spring slip perchance beneath their chins, with 
gesture more authoritative than elegant he 
beckons backwards with his thumb across his 
shoulder, and the -perspiring handmaid pre- 
sents to him the steel; while, in anxious si- 
lence, the wife and children sit patiently watch- 
ing his motions, and listening to the whistle of 
the bright blade, and the brisk rat-tat-tat-tat- 
tat of the aforesaid implement; and finally, 
though the bird squeaks and hisses on the 
table, as if it were alive, and the gravy springs 
at the first cut from its bosom like a stream 
of blood : little does he reflect, I say again, as 
relates to the juicy martyr on his board, upon 
that dismal tragedy that I will now proceed to 
relate. At ten o'clock the next morning, when 
I arrived on the premises, two hundred and 
sixty geese had been already barbarously assas- 
sinated out of six hundred, the number on that 
day doomed to die. The dead birds were all 
plucked, trussed, and laid in order, neatly 
ranged on shelves, wherewith this, the first 
and outer apartment, was surrounded. The 
Said apartment communicated by an outer door 
through the back yard of the premises by a 


feathers. In the first of the two latter cham- 
bers, three boys were employed. The first 
boy, by virtue of his office, drove the geese a 
dozen at a time from the grand depdét into a 
pen parted off in one corner of the apartment, 
and these, batch by batch, were usually dis- 
posed of as quickly as he could go to the depét 
and return. The second boy, though in point 
of fact he acted the part of a hangman, did 
nothing more than, taking each goose one by 
one out of the aforesaid pen, prepare it for exe- 
cution. To this end, by a dexterous twist, he 
entangled together the pinions of the bird be- 
hind its back, and inserted its legs in one of 
eight nooses that hung suspended five feet 
from the ground against the wall, over a long 
trough which rested on the floor to catch the 
blood. The third boy’s business was simple 
and sanguinary — merely that of cutting 
throats. Of this young matador, though 
scarcely twelve years old, the trenchant blade 
had not only passed across the weasands of all 
those geese that had already given up the 
ghost, but ere the sun had passed his meridian, 
the death-cackle of the whole devoted six hun- 
dred had sounded in his ears. His whole care 
and attention was necessarily occupied with 
the dying; though frequently unawares, and 
in despite of his best efforts, he received a 
flapping from a gory neck, or a tingling stream 
of blood spirted in his eye; whereat his coun- 
tenance would gleam with a ludicrous expres- 
sion of alacrity and surprise. He would then 
compose the limbs of his victims in death with 
double diligence, yet only precisely so long as 
they shewed by fluttering, in their last mo- 
ments, a disinclination to behave decently. 
Afterwards, he allowed every goose to go out 
of the world in the best manner it could. So 
soon as a goose appeared thoroughly dead, its 
legs were disengaged from the noose to make 
room for another, when the defunct bird was 
tossed out of the chamber of death, through a 
small square window or aperture that com- 
municated with the plucking-room. Here, 
behind a large table or dresser sat seven men 
and one woman, upon low seats, enveloped in 
a cloud of dust and down, and up to their hips 
in feathers ; wherewith altogether they were 
covered with such profusion, that among the 
eight individuals, it was difficult at first sight 
to point out which was the woman. These 
people were paid for their labour, as I was 
told, at the rate of a shilling a score, whereat, 
such is their dexterity and strength of thumb, 
that some are able at the aforesaid price, pro- 
vided they have geese to pluck, to earn ten or 
twelve shillings a day. As near as I eould 
judge, a goose was plucked naked as a needle 
in about six minutes ; a plump fat bird, at all 
events, every forty or fifty seconds, from either 
one or other of the operators, was pitched 
heavily on the dresser. Thus, the artists, 
without favour or delay, vigorously pursued 
their work, while the noise of quills relentlessly 
ripped from their sockets, sounded like the 
crackling of a faggot in a baker’s oven, or 
twigs snapped in twain by a lusty donkey, as 
he bursts through a thicket. Each goose, so 
soon as plucked, was pitched by the plucker, 
as I have before observed, upon the dresser. 
Hence it was removed by the man presiding 
over the first outer apartment already men- 
tioned, and then immediately scientifically 
trussed and deposited on the shelves. After 
witnessing the various operations now de- 





series of wicket gates, to the plot of ground 
already referred to, and also by partitions with | 
two other chambers, in one of which the geese | 


were killed, and in the other stripped of their 


scribed, I paid a short visit to the premises in 
the rear of these apartments, where a small 
steam-engine is continually kept at work in the 


food, and stirring and pounding the same into 
a compost together with potatoes. Three men, 
moreover, in the yard adjoining, sap green as 
high as their waistbands, were hard at work 
loading carts with shovels from a large heap 
containing at least a dozen wagon loads of pure 
goose manure. The reader now will, I trust, 
have formed an idea of a Lincolnshire poul- 
terer’s establishment, although, than the one 
cited, there are others, I believe, considerably 
more extensive. From hence the geese are 
despatched regularly to the London market, 
packed in baskets containing twenty-five birds 
each, of which baskets twenty-five also make a 
wagon load, in weight, supposing each goose on 
an average to weigh eleven poands, upwards of 
three tons. The wagons are forty-eight hours 
on the road, and the cargoes, on their arrival, 
consigned to salesmen, are disposed of to the 
poulterers.””’ 

Another voyage to Inverness, and a brief 
tour in Ireland, and the memoirs of an assistant- 
commissary, we shall leave to our readers, 
merely remarking, that they are all quite un- 
connected with each other ; and conclude with 
one passage from the Guernsey visit, which 
relates to a subject of considerable interest, the 
naturalisation of sea-fish in fresh water, some 
of the particulars being new to us :— 

‘** By means of an open watercourse passing 
from a small lake within, through the mound 
or sea-wall into the sea, and a strong iron- 
grating on the inside, contrived to admit the 
ingress and egress of the tide, and to confine 
fish of moderate size within the lake, several 
sorts of salt-water fish have been by degrees 
subjected to the inundation of fresh water. 
Scientific people have faith in the result ; and 
certainly here sea-fish have lived and thriven 
for weeks in succession, the sea being totally 
excluded by the sluice-gate, and the salt water 
sufficiently diluted by fresh streams, to induce 
cattle to drink it without hesitation, Being 
introduced by a friend to the owner of the lake, 
the latter kindly ordered a couple of men to haul 
a drag-net across to gratify my curiosity, the 
water at the same time being so fresh as to be 
merely brackish. The wind unfortunately was 
so unusually high that the haul was unsucess- 
ful; the net, moreover, was lightly shotted, and 
the fish leaped clean over it into the water ; 
wherefore, though I saw many, owing to being 
thus disturbed, about half a dozen gray mullet 
ouly were brought on shore. From their size 
and condition, since they had lived here some 
weeks, one might fairly conclude, that their 
nature, if not at first congenial, was reconciled 
to the fresh pasture; and I had a further oppor- 
tunity with reference tothe same fact of adding a 
word as to their firmness and flavour, having 
eaten of them the same day, and found them ex- 
cellent at dinner. Besides the mullet aforesaid, 
turbot, plaice, and smelts, were denizens of the 
same domain, all in equally prosperous case and 
healthy. Serious devastation, the proprietor 
informed me, was occasionally committed by 
fresh-water eels, that, large and ferocious, 
allured by exclusive society, and finding their 
way nobody knew how into the assembly, set 
to work on their arrival without favour or ce- 
remony, and devoured natives and foreigners to- 
gether. What a field of watery speculation would 
at once be thrown open, were it ever deemed 
possible, asin the instance above stated, thoug 
on a more extended scale, thus to subject sea- 
lish to amphibious usage ; and by the assistance 
of art or scientific persuasion, to control their 
exuberant fecundity. The salmon and the eel, 
pioneers of two distinct tribes, the scaled and 





double operation of grinding meal for the geese’s 


unscaled, in accordance with their nature at 
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certain seasons of the year or otherwise, leave 
the sea to inhabit fresh rivers, which fact per- 
haps argues capabilities of organisation with re- 
ference to the whole species, which, if put to 
the test, might be further extended. At any 
rate the subject creates amusing speculation, 
with reference to making our Jakes and rivers 
seceptacles for bringing the nations that inhabit 
the world of waters into converse with each 
other, and naturalising of the animal kingdom 
almost the only creatures not yet domesticated 
by the hand of man. Thus cod and haddock 
may eventually learn to live in placid brother- 
hood with perch and roach, and the wild 
salmon rub his silver sides in amity upon the 
copper-coloured carp. In many parts of Eng- 


So much for the general principle announced 
in this new series—a principle, we will venture 
to predict, that next year will see abandoned. 

Some we to the vague flourish which is substi- 
tuted for real names. All the most eminent of 
the past Keepsakers, we are assured, continue to 
devote their talents to its pages, while several 
new ones of equal’ celebrity have joined the 
band ; —*¢ been employed,” is a vile bookseller’s 
hack-like phrase, and must be offensive to the 
ears polite of such eminent persons as contvibute 
to this miscellany, which has not “ entirely 
divided itself” (another vile phrase) from them. 
But, no matter for these things—the admirable 
old connexions have been reinforced by equally 
admirable recruits; and the mass of the con- 


land pure salt water reservoirs are already {joined corps has produced twenty-one “articles.” 


employed with advantage, but none that I know 
of have yet effectually superseded the tanks of 
the London fishmonger. Yet on many spots 
on the coast reservoirs might be contrived of 
enormous dimensions, capable, whether sup- 
plied by wind, water, or steam, with sea water, 
of containing fish in almost unlimited numbers. 
It is extraordinary that, while every individual 
in the kingdom is more or less interested in the 
distribution of this boon of bountiful nature, 
fishmongers, almost without remonstrance, 
have maintained absolute and continued mono. 
poly ; neither do the inquisitive or discontented 


) 


Of these, the majority, twelve, are poetical, and 
occupy twenty-six pages; one only being, by 
its length, redeemed from the category of Son- 
net, Enigma, Lines on a Picture, Lines on a 
Christening, &c. &c. Nine prose “ articles” 
remain to be accounted for, and they consist of 
tales of the average cast, belonging to similar 
publications, not one of them challenging to be 
regarded as an immortal, or more than annual 
production, of any individual in the ranks of 
this renowned phalanx, of twenty-one at the 
utmost. The fact is, that the Keepsake for 
1838 is not only anonymous, but not above 





+ trouble themselves to know those details of | mediocrity. 


combination, whereby an uncertain supply is} 


We believe, speaking of the annuals gene- 


subjected to certain demand, and large quan-| rally, that their literary attractions have much 
tities of fish abstracted and perhaps destroyed, | degenerated; and that they now place their 


to prevent a glut in the market.” 





The Keepsake, for 1838: New Series. 
London, 1837. Longman and Co. 


reliance principally on their engravings. Nor 
! would it be difficult to account for this, at least 
jto # certain degree, in one striking point of 
jview. Soon after their establishment, with 


Aw advertisement prefixed to this volume, says! competition running high, their proprietors or 
« The proprietor having ascertained that a be-| editors sought and paid for the best literary 
lief exists that the articles for the Keepsake | contributions they could obtain; and though 
have occasionally been selected less in relation! somewhat obscured by the admixture of con- 
to their intrinsic merits, than to the names of | temporaneous imbecility and trash, we are bold 
their author, has determined to escape the im-| to say, that from these volumes a selection 
putation, by publishing the work anonymously. | might be made, which would do great honour 
If this mode obtain the public approbation, it|to the polite literature of any age or country. 
will be continued ; but if otherwise, he trusts! But, by degrees, other systems crept in. One 
that he will be considered justified in reverting annual begged where it should have bought ; 


to his former plan. 


‘another got up balaam among the cheap serviles 


‘“¢ Tt must not, however, be supposed that this of the press (the dear at any price); a third 


statement is intended tq imply that the Keep- 
sake has entirely divided itself from its old 
connexions. On the contrary, nearly ali the 


‘most eminent of its former contributors still 


devote their talents to its pages; but several lettered talent and genius. 


new writers of equal celebrity have been em- 
ployed.” 


omy solely on fashionable distinctions; and 
(not to mention those who stole what they 
could) all began to lavish on the embellishments 
that portion of outlay which was justly due to 
The horse could 
‘hardly carry double ; but if it did, literature 


{was either made to ride in flunky poverty be- 





Our attention is particularly called to the! hind, or prayed to exhibit itself gratis on the 
literary portion of the Annual before us (and | pillion. For a single subject and its engraving, 
we must add with regret) by this equally in-| more was given than for all the literary treasures 


judicious and i}l-written prefix. 


Even on the| of a volume: is it wonderful that the prints 


ground of omne ignotum pro magnifico, the pro- | should be very pretty whilst the print is very 
prietor is, in our opinion, mistaken in fancying | poor? Taste and judgment, combined with a 
that the anonymous possesses as much interest | liberal, not profuse, expenditure on the literary 
with the purchasers of this class of works, as | contents, can alone restore the annuals to any 
the parade of high names. ' Supposing the| thing like decent consideration and public pa- 
material to be about the same calibre, and we | tronage in this respect. As it is, most Nos. 


see little difference, certainly no improvement, 
in the present instance; it is clear that the 


| of the monthly magazines, at their two shil- 
lings or half-a-crown each, display infinitely 


natural curiosity to see how the Lord This and | more ability and originality than a fifteen shil- 
the Lady That, and the Right Honourable Sojlings or guinea yearly performance; and the 
and So, can write, must be in some measure a} year’s Nos. of one of our best magazines would 


stimulus to the market, 


Namby Pamby is infinitely outstrip all the annuals put together. 
none the worse for having a Peer for a poet, | 


Far be it from us to desire that the exercise 


and Commonplace is at least as agreeable from | of the fine arts should not have its ample re- 


a Member of the House of Commons as from a 
nameless Nobody. 


Then, should there be! 


| ward ; but it will not, alone, support this nu- 
merous class of publication, and is also, from 


merit, how fine to find it in a minister of |over use, sinking into great sameness and 
sate ? if originality, ina worn out man about/mannerism. The branch itself, on the reduced 


town ? 


scale to which it is limited in these works, is 


injurious to the higher productions of art; 
and, instead of noble designs worthy of ever. 
lasting admiration, we have now only too many 
mere toys and gauds for the amusement of the 
hour in portfolios or albums. That such things 
should also supersede all literary merit in so 
large a range — more, perhaps, than sixty or 
seventy thousand volumes every year—is much 
to be regretted; and we trust hereafter not to 
see that division, which ought to afford present 
delight and long extended fame, almost alto. 
gether sacrificed to pictorial ornaments and 
even to binding. The latter of the Keepsake 
is very handsome, and we will be bound cost 
ten times as much as its literature. We have 
to add, that the size of the new series is en. 
larged, and looks well. 





Illustrations of Scripture, &c. By S. S. 
London, 1837. Hatchard and Son. 
Ir is not often that we meet a volume of poems 
that holds out so much promise as the one before 
us. The numberless slight tomes which every 
week carries into obscurity have generally a 
strong family resemblance ; they indicate taste 
rather than talent, and generally faint copies of 
some favourite original. This is not the case 
with the pages now before us; they are the 
first effort—the trying the wings, as it were— 
of an obviously powerful mind: there is the 
enthusiasm and the real feeling which belong 
to one whose real vocation is literature. Poems 
on sacred subjects are not often successful ; but 
here are not mere attempts to versify scripture 
passages, but bursts of devotional feeling, or 
strains of solemn thought, suggested by parti- 
cular texts. The minor poems are all of a se. 
rious order; but the seriousness is softened by 
touches of affection, and enlivened by a keen 
sense of natural beauty. The following speci- 
mens are all marked by individual character, 
and the description in the second singularly 
beautiful. 
“ The Pilgrim, 
« How can I leave this resting place— 
This home of early years— ’ 
My cherished home of heart and mind, 
Without some parting tears ? 
How can I wilful memory curb 
~__ From ranging o’er the past? 
How the prophetic fear control, 
By the dark future cast? 
The past !—its hours have been to me 
Part sunshine, partly shade; 
The joyful ray, the tearful cloud, 
Life’s circling iris made;— 
The future !—oh I shrink to gaze, 
While pausing on the verge 
Of earthly change, for much I dread 
The storm-clouds it may merge :— 


For must I not, in this farewell, 
My youth’s calm morn resign, 

To wander onward wearily— 
In the world’s glare to pine? 

Here hath my spirit thrilled to strains 
Of pleasure’s varying choir, 

-Yet echoed too the sadder tones 
Of melancholy’s lyre. 

Here have imagination’s hues 
Brightened all meaner things, 

While thought communed with yon sky 
On faith’s immortal wings ;— 

Here high resolve and ener, 
Have nerved my youthful! pride, 

And prospects rich as fabled lands 
Hath fancy’s wand supplied. 

And here, oh, first my being'’s depths 
Answered affection’s call, 

While sympathy’s blest atmosphere 
Life’s air pervaded all :— 

Thus, ever from the world’s wide sea 
I've turned, the peace to gain 

Of thy dear shore, my faithful home, 
Nor sought thy calm in vain. 

But thou wilt yield me rest no more, 
Strangers will own each scene, 

And I shall soon an alien be 
Where as a child I’ve been. 

They tell of distant scenes as fair, 
Of suns and skies as bright, 

Where flowers, and trees, and gentle streams, 
And birds, as well. delight ;-— 
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It may be true; but what to me 
Is radiant earth, or sky, 
; However fair — however bright — 
Without home's melody ? 
Here my heart’s history is portrayed 
As it can be no more;— 
Life’s record on each object’s traced 
Whose loss I now deplore, 


Yes, I must own the mournful truth, 
Which long I strove to hide — 

Earth can no resting-place ensure, 
Where pilgrims may abide, 

Pilgrims! that name inspireth hope 
Of blessings yet to come! 

Though telling of a wilderness, 

i Breathes it not too of home? 


e Why should a —— then lament, 

t Toiling o'er desert-sand, 

Because he finds not cities fair? 

6 Hath he no fatherland ? 

\- Why should an Alpine traveller mourn 
He may not sleep mid snows? 

Awaits him not a home, where dwells 

= No danger with repose ? 


Parent Divine! and shall thy child 
Murmur, if change blight calm ? 








is In evil wilt thou not sustain, 
: And soothe with heavenly balm ? 
re Under the shadow of thy wing 
'y Doth not peace ever dwell? 
a And will not thine approving smile 
Give joy unspeakable? 
te And have I not a changeless home, 
of By thee in heaven prepared ? 
se A home where all is perfected — 
he By perfect beings shared ? 
A rest remaining, knowing not 
— The shadow of a cloud — 
he Where disappointment, care, exile, 
ng Ne’er shall my spirit shroud — 
ms Where bloom immortal youth and joy, 
On all Heaven’s seal will be 
nue The impress of my Father Gop — 
ire Stamp of Eternity! 
‘ Is not my fainting heart now cheered, 
or By musing on the blest ? 


‘ti- Life’s wearying way, refreshed with dew, 
Shed from yon home of rest ?” 


by «« Fragments, Christmas, 1835. 


** Nay, tell me not again of wint’ry gloom, 
Of sullen skies, of withered lifeless forms, 
Of beauteous scenes as those in eastern tale, 
Spell-bound, as if by some magician’s wand. 
True, the enchanter, Frost, hath wrought his spell, 
Yet kindly wrought. Since summer leaves are gone, 
And summer fruits and flowers, ’tis well to hide 
The ruin with fresh beauty :—yea, ’tis well 
To fling a bright robe o’er the desolate, 
As o’cr the cares of life we cast the light 
But glitt’ring world-wove mantle of false smiles. 
Yes, though ‘twas winter, ’twas a glorious scene 
Where Christmas held his court. Ice palaces 
And crystal-columned temples of pure snow 
Were imaged there ; each point reflecting gleams 
Of passing sunshine. Gems as radiant too 
As purest diamond, or orient pearl, 
Flashed from each object. Not the fabled wealth 
That on Aladdin burst, within the cave, 
From jewelled trees ; and not the coral groves 
Beneath the ocean-wave, where Peris hold 
Their revelry, more dazzling could appear. 
From stately cedar’s loftiest spreading branch 
‘To mournful willow’s drooping bough, and o’er 
The shrinking half-awakened violet, 
An unseen spirit-hand each varied form 
Had crystallised with geometri¢ skill, 
And often as the wind careering swept 
The wavy stems, bright particles of snow, 
Like sunbeams glancing from gay plum: 
Or blossoms shook from spring's wreath: 
Fell stilly on the earth. Brief pageantry, 
Too soon dissolved — while gloom, and sombre hues, 
The landscape soon pervade : —thus quickly chased 
Are fancy’s visions from the waking eye, 
When on the world of dreams breaks morning’s light. 
All was not gloom ; and sheltered green-house plants 
Resembled hopes when outward joys are fled, 
Expanding in affection’s genial air.” 


«* A Recollection. 
** A scene of ph y — magnificent — 
With all that art and taste could yield, adorned, 
Ww hose very atmosphere breathed harmony. 
Yet turned I from surrounding forms and things, 
Brightening with noon-day radiance evening hours, 
r 0 one sweet form, that stood in rich relief 
From Goring Selds of crimson drapery, 
Beside me,— like an antique statue : fair 
And marble-like her classic features were ; 
Woman's most precious gem shone on her brow, 
Even purity of heart and mind ; — 
And in her gentle eye softly ee 
Emotion’s eloquence : grace, ignity, 
With moral energy, and high resolve, 
Hovered around her—such can woman be — 


ter, 


irly 





ed bird, 
coronal, 








Then at that thought, my heart found vent in song ;=— 


Oh! gently as the snow-flake melts, 
When falling on the wave,— 

Yet deeply, as some fine-wrought seal, 
Can its own impress grave ;— 

Thus gently, deeply, lady fair, 
Into my soul hat — 

Thine image, where its memory pure 
Shall long, long freshly last ! 


For like some cherished melody, 
Whose tones the spirit thrill, — 

Although the sounds have died away, 
It haunts remembrance still. 

Ay, truly, as some clear bright star 
That decks the night’s dark brow,— 

If once the wanderer it have cheered, 
Is loved by wanderer now. 

Thus, lovely one —a treasured charm 
Thy name will be to me, 

Waking a thousand pleasant thoughts 
Of happy memory. 

That hour —its forms and phantasies, 
And dream-like scenery gone — 

Hath left thee lingering in my heart, 
Thou kind, thou lovely one !” 


We would also draw attention to some striking 
prose fragments, which shew a spirit of ana- 
lysis and reflection from whose results much is 
to be expected. 





A Dictionary of the Artists of Antiquity, Archi- 
tects, Carvers, Engravers, Modellers, Paint- 
ers, Sculptors, Statuaries, and Workers in 
Bronze, Gold, Ivory, and Silver; with 
Three Chronological Tables, by Julius Sillig, 
translated by the Rev. H. W. Williams. To 
which are added, C. Plinii Secundi Naturalis 
Historia, lib. xxxiv. to xxxvi. c. 8-5. With 
Four Indexes and a- Preface. By E. H. 
Barker, Esq. 8vo. pp. 61. London, 1837. 
Black and Armstrong. 

THE literary labourers of Germany are justly 
celebrated for the minuteness and universality of 
their researches in the wide fields of antiquity, 
so long trodden, yet still so imperfectly ex- 
plored by modern inquirers. We more than 
doubt, —indeed, we even despair, of complete 
success in our actual investigations into the real 
orm and aspect of the classical world, from the 
broken fragments scattered amongst its ruins, 
as well as from the more perfect forsi that claim 
the involuntary homage of every mind. They 
mock, indeed, the hopes of recovery and the 
arts of restoration ; but they still, in all their 
incompleteness, like the fossil bones of animals, 
remain to impress us with the indelible stamp 
of a former and mightier mode of existence — 
at least in art. 

Whatever may be the general appreciation of 
German literature in England, — and we think 
that here, as in its native land, opinion runs 
pretty equally into the two extremes alone— 
it has never, we believe, been doubted, that 
the laborious diligence of the learned of that 
nation has succeeded every where in heaping 
together an enormous mass of facts; though 
the sifting and arrangement of these may not 
always have answered our expectations. But 
as the pioneers of learning, they have ever been 
reckoned invaluable; and the work before us 
is an additional instance of this truth. 

The volume justly sustains the high celebrity 
of Mr. Sillig abroad; and we are struck in 
every page with the multiplied research and 
patient comparison of every passage and hint in 
the ancient writers, so useful in assisting us to 
form a distinct idea of art and artists, as they 
existed in Greece and Rome. We must con- 
fess ourselves strongly inclined to the opinion, 
that the duration of the former state was not 
sufficient to account for the perfection ,which 
the Greeks attained in art; and, if their litera- 
ture be adduced as an example of the contrary, 
we should be tempted to place it also in the 
same category. But we have little space to 
devote to so wide a range of inquiry at present, 
and must confine ourselves to Mr. Sillig here. 





The editor has candidly pointed out some 
deficiences in the volume ‘in question;~and 
which he trusts to supply hereafter; but, as it 
stands, Mr. Sillig has undoubtedly supplied: a 
desideratum to the lovers of art, and in a shape 
that will lead many amongst us to prosecute 
and extend his researches. The few works 
which, like Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, 
contain all that we have ascertained on the 
subject, aré so concise, or so meagre and un- 
satisfactory, that the artist, the amateur, and 
the student, will gladly hail any addition to the 
existing stock of information; and this he can 
find but few so capable as Mr. Sillig to supply. 
It is not merely the statements and hints of 
antiquity that are brought before him: the 
theories subsequently founded upon those de- 
tails are here collected by the multifarious 
reading of the author, and examined and dis- 
cussed with the light of thought*and the care 
of learning. So that, in truth, each of the 
more important notices forms an essay of itself, 
in this small but useful volume. We would 
take as instances the articles, Agatherchus, 
Ageladas, Anthermus, Dedalus, Euthycrates, 
Mys, Parrhasius, and Polygnotus ; admirable 
supplements to the articles in any biographical 
dictionary. 

The three tables of the state of the arts in 
Greece: Ist. from their introduction till the 
time of Phidias ; 2d. thence to Lysippus and 
Appelles; and 3d. from that period till they 
ceased to be cultivated, slight as they are (and 
this is a defect), are useful, as condensing into 
one point of view, the dates, Olympiads, state of | 
literature, public games, and the drama, with 
the political events, and the lists of principal 
artists and their works. 

We have room but for two extracts; the 
first from the article, Phidias. . 

* Pliny (34, 8,19) observes, that he flou- 
rished in Olymp. 84; and the reason of this 
statement is obvious. In the period in ques- 
tion, Pericles became the leading statesman of 
Athens (Clinton, Fast. Hellen. ad. a. 444, and 
429), and immediately procured the formation 
of many illustrious works of art, some of which 
were executed by Phidias himself, and others 
were made under his inspection. In the third 
year of Olymp. 85, B.c. 438, while Theodorus 
was archon, Pericles dedicated in the Parthe- 
non the celebrated statue of Minerva, com- 
posed of ivory and: gold (Euseb. ad h. a.), and 
this fact confirms the statement of Pliny, or 
rather of the writer, whose testimony Pliny 
approved, because it shews that Phidias must 
have commenced this very laborious perform- 
ance in Olymp. 84. A different account; how- 
ever, seems to be given by Philochorus, as 
quoted by the Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 604 :— 
Piroxogos ix IuSodagav aexcovras ravre Pnor 
‘Kal 76 dyadpa ro youcody ris "AInvas iorddn 
sis Tov viwy Tov pbyay, Exov xeuoiev orate re. 
ravrav wd’, Ieginatous tmiorarovvres Budiey ds 
woncuvros. Kai Dudias 6 romous, d0fes waga- 
aayileadien rov tAipavre rov sis ras Poridas, ixgidn, 
nai Quyav sis "Haw igyodaBiou +d ayorkpa rou 
Ais rod bv Odvuria Aiyeras. Todro dt iktpyard- 
mtves amrodavive we LavIodagov, 0s ior ame Tovrou 
tBdomos. * Dedias, ws $ir.07- 0005 Qnow ix) WvSo- 
Sagov aexovres TO ayarkun ris "AInas xara- 


, ey \ bo te ~ & ; ~ 
Txsvaras VPLASTO TO YoUgIOY IX TwY OouROYTMY THs 
{ 


xevorrspavrivns "AInvas, ip’ o xaraywwodtis ia” 
auray ws vorQiocpevos cvngitn.””” 

On this passage the author remarks: 

** We must first observe, that there never 
was an archon of the name of Scythodorus, 
and that the term 2xv9odegov must be an error 
of the scholiast, or of a transcriber, who, find- 
ing in Philochorus the word Tu9etwpor, and 
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So iedieiaaeniiealanianiadl 

conceiving that it involved difficulty, intro- 
duced a new archon, who shou!d be considered 
as ruling B.c. 429,—a year in which Pericles 
was dead. These views are advanced by Pal- 
mer (Exercit. 746), and are approved by Cor- 
sini (Fast. Att. 3, p. 217); but it is ques- 
tionable, whether another opinion of Palmer,— 
that IvSeddeev, in the commencement of the 
passage, should be changed to @seddgov,— is 
equally satisfactory and probable. The design 
of the proposed alteration is to reconcile Phi- 
lochorus and Eusebius; but Heyne has pro- 
perly remarked (Antiq. Aufs. 1, 197), that 
Philochorus, in narrating the transactions of 
the archonship of Pythodorns, had in view, not 
the statue of Minerva made by Phidias, but 
the accusation brought against the artist, and 
that be adverted to the former only for the 
sake of illustration. The correctness of this 
method of understanding the passage will be 
evident on attentive inquiry; and thus the 
first remark of Philochorus must be considered 
to imply, that Phidias died in Olymp. 87. 1, 
B.C. 432,—a circumstance contirmed by the 
second Scholium adduced, when the stops are 
correctly arranged, (as Pirdyoets Ques iat Ty. 
Soddgen xexorres);- and there is, consequently, 
no contradiction between Eusebius and Philo- 
chorus. (See the remarks of Miiller, 1. c.)” 

We quote also the passage relative to the 
unjustly alleged criminality of the immortal 
statuary. 

“ T must remove some difficulties, which may 
arise from the account of the accusation of Phi- 
dias—a fact adverted to by Plutarch, (Pe- 
ricles 13), Philochorus (in the passages already 
cited), Diod. S. (12. 30.) All these writers 
agree, that Phidias was accused of embezzling 
some of the gold entrusted to him for the statue 
of Minerva; but they differ as to the time in 
which the accusation was brought. Philo- 
chorus states, that Phidias, after his trial and 
condemnation, fled to the Eleans, among whom 
he constructed his statué of Jupiter, and by 
whom, as some understand the passage, he was 
killed, as if in return for his services as an 
artist. But, as Philochorus does not intimate, 
either in the former or the latter passage ad- 
duced, that any theft was, committed by Phi- 
dias, in making the statue of Jupiter, it appears 
strange and inconsistent, that Phidias should 
have been punished with death by the Eleans ; 
and, as neither Plutarch, nor Diodorus S., nor 
even Pausanias, has at all adverted to such an 
act on the part of the Eleans, I regard the 
words, iad ’HAsiwy, usually inserted in the pas- 
sage of Philochorus, as a ridiculous interpo- 
Jation of the scholiast. Philochorus could not 
have designed to make the statement in ques- 
tion ; and in the latter passage, where he re- 
peats his narrative respecting the statue of Mi- 
nerva, he adverts to the violent death of Phi- 
dias, but does not state that it was inflicted by 
the Eleans. The words da’ evra can only be 
understood respecting the Athenians, since 
Athens had jvst before been expressly men- 
tioned. Away, then, with the second embez- 
zlement attributed by some recent critics to 
Phidias. Away, too, with the supposition, 
that the Eleans inflicted on Phidias the punish- 
ment of death. ‘To the statement of Philo- 
chorus, or of the scholiast who cites his words, 
respecting the flight of Phidias, after his im- 
peachment and condemnation, to the Eleans, 
we must oppose the following passage of Plu- 
tarch. ° es ‘i Here we 
have nothing respecting the condemnation of 
Phidias on the charge of theft—nothing re- 
specting his flight, and his statue of Jupiter 
Olympius, as consequent on it: it is explicitly 





stated, that Phidias, after refuting the charge 
of embezzlement, was condemned on the ground 
of having acted irreverently, in connecting his 
own figure, with that of Pericles, with the hand 
of the goddess — and that he died in imprison- 
ment, though it is left uncertain whether he 
was merely confined, or was subjected to the 
actual infliction of punishment. Diodorus S. 
(12, 39) so far agrees with Plutarch as to men- 
tion the refuted charge of embezzlement ; and 
there are many considerations to prove the 
great probability of the narrative of Plutarch. 
Hayne (Antiq. Aufs. 1, 197) remarks, on the 
authority of Philochorus and Heliodorus as 
cited by Harpocratio (v.MgortaAaa rairx), that 
the Propylea were commenced, while Euthy- 
menes was archon, in Olymp. 85. 4, B.C. 437, 
and finished during the archonship of Apseudes, 
in Olymp. 86. 4, B.C. 433. As the completion 
of the vestibule of the Athenian citadel was 
considered to render the citadel itself perfect, 
the statement of the entire expenses incurred 
was, in this year, presented to the aAsyiwrai. 
After this period, we have no mention of any 
public work projected by Pericles ; nor, indeed, 
could this statesman afterwards engage in the 
improvement of the city, because the Pelopon- 
nesian war immediately arose. Thus, we have 
an explanation of the fact, that Phidias was 
impeached in the year in which Pythodorus 
held the office of archon, and the whole series 
of facts becomes perspicuous and consistent.”’ 

_ Our other extract is from the article, Ly- 
Sippus Im 

** There can be no question that he was a 
contemporary of Alexander; and the date to 
which his life was protracted can be learned 
with tolerable certainty from the fact, that he 
made a group of equestrian statues, represent- 
ing those friends of Alexander who were killed 
at the Granicus, in Olymp. 111. 3. B.C. 334. 
This circumstance authorises us to conclude, 
that he lived to Olymp. 114; and the reason 
why Pliny selects this particular Olymp. in 
stating the age of Lysippus, is probably this, 
that it was that in which Alexander died. 
That the life of this artist extended far beyond 
this Olympiad, is scarcely probable ; for Paus. 
(6, 1, 2.) mentions a statue of Troilus made by 
him in Olymp. 102. ‘Oadumiads BR txgaru 
Towiros dsurion moos Teis ixarov.—Tovrov may oy 
viv awWyomvra tmoincs Avornss. If, then, we as- 
sume, that Lysippus was 20 years of age when 
he made this statue, and add the 50 years in- 
tervening between Olymp. 102, and Olymp. 
114. 2, we must consider him to have attained 
the age of 70 at the latter period.” 

We consider, however, that the editor, if he 
meant, as he appears to have done, the work to 
be popular in England, should have given trans- 
lations of the passages from the classics, in their 
proper places : as all readers have not the same 
facility in the original languages, and such an 
addition would have been more generally useful 
than the inserted extract from Pliny’s ‘ Natural 
History,’ a work in every one’s hands. The 
volume is, nevertheless, indispensable in every 
library, and a short appendix will supply every 
defect. 





History of Europe from the Commencement of 
the French Revolution in 1789, to the Re- 
storation of the Bourbons in 1815. By 
Archibald Alison, F.R.S.E. Vol. VI. Edin- 
burgh, Blackwood and Sons ; London, Ca- 
dell. 1837. 

As this work has been noticed during its 

progress, in the manner it so well deserves, we 

shall merely introduce this massive octavo 

(which also reached us late) by the selection of 





two of its striking passages ; the first summing 
up the attempt of Napoleon on the crown of 
Spain; and the last giving a comprehensive 
view of that country, which cannot fail to be 
more than commonly interesting at this mo- 
ment, when it is the theatre of so important 
and uncertain a war. 

“ In authorising or committing these enor. 
mous state crimes, Napoleon and France were, 
in truth, acting in conformity to that moral law 
of the universe which dooms outrageous vice, 
whether in nations or individuals, to prepare, 
in the efforts which it makes for its present 
gratification or advancement, the means of its 
ultimate punishment. Napoleon constantly 
said, and said truly, that he was not to be 
blamed for the wars which he undertook ; that 
he was driven on by necessity; that he was 
always placed in the alternative of further 
triumphs or immediate ruin ; that he was, in 
truth, the head of a military republic, which 
would admit no pause to its dictator in the 
career of victory. There is no one who at. 
tentively considers his career but must admit 
the justice of these observations, and absolve 
him individually, in consequence, from much 
of that obloquy which the spectacle of the 
dreadful and desolating wars in which he was 
so powerful an agent, has naturally produced 
among mankind. But that just indignation at 
the profuse and unprofitable effusion of blood, 
which has been erroneously directed by a large 
and influential class in France to the single 
head of Napoleon, should not, on that account, 
be supposed to be ill founded. The feeling is 
just, the object only of it is mistaken ; its true 
object is that selfish spirit of revolutionary ag- 
grandisement which merely changed its di- 
rection, not its character, under the military 
dictatorship of the French emperor; which 
hesitates at no crimes, pauses at no couse- 
quences ; which, unsatiated by the blood and 
suffering which it had produced in its own 
country, sought abroad, under his triumphant 
banners, the means of still greater gratification ; 
and never ceased to urge on its remorseless 
career, till the world was filled with its de- 
vastation, and the unanimous indignation of 
mankind was aroused for its punishment.” 

We now give the second extract. 

* The Spanish Peninsula, in which a fright- 
ful war was now commencing, and where the 
armies of France and England at last found a 
permanent theatre of combat, has been distin- 
guished, from the earliest times, by memorable 
achievements, and is illustrated by the exploits 
of the greatest captains who have ever left the 
impress of their actions on the course of human 
events. The mighty genius of Hannibal there 
began its career, and, under the walls of Sa- 
guntum, gave the earliest token of that vast 
capacity which was soon to shake to its found- 
ation the enduring fabric of Roman power ; 
Scipio Africanus there first revived the almost 
desperate fortunes of the republic, and matured 
those talents which were destined, on a distant 
shore, to overthrow the fortunes of the inve- 
terate enemy of his country ; the talents of 
Pompey, the genius of Cesar, were exerted on 
its plains; a severer struggle than that of 
Pharsalia awaited the founder of the empire on 
the shores of the Ebro; the desperate contest 
between Christianity and Mahomedanism raged 
for centuries amidst its mountains; and from 
their rocks the wave of Mussulman conquest 
was first permanently repelled. Nor has the 
Peninsula been the theatre, in modern times, 
of less memorable exploits: the standards of 
Charlemagne have waved in its passes; the 
bugles of Roncesvalles have resounded through 
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the world; the chivalry of the Black Prince, 
the skill of Gonzalvo of Cordova, have been 
displayed in its defence ; the genius of Napoleon, 
the firmness of Wellington, have been exerted 
on its plains; and, like their great predecessors 
in the wars of Rome and Carthage, these two 
illustrious chiefs rolled the chariot of victory 
over its surface, and, missing each other, seve- 
rally conquered every other opponent till their 
mutual renown filled the world, and Europe, in 
breathless suspense, awaited their conflict on 
the shore of a distant land. From the earliest 


vegetation: without it, vast plains in Leon 
and the Castiles are almost entirely destitute 
both of cultivation and inhabitants. So exten- 
sive, in consequence, are the desert tracts of 
Spain, that the country, viewed from the sum- 
mit of any of the numerous mountain ridges 
with which its inland provinces are intersected, 
in general exhibits only a confused group of 
barren elevated plains and lofty naked peaks, 
|intersected here and there by a few glittering 
| streams flowing in deep valleys, on the mar- 
igins of which alone are to be seen crops and 








times, the inhabitants of the Peninsula have flocks, and the traces of human habitation. 
been distinguished by a peculiarity of military | The whole country may be considered as a vast 
character and mode of conducting war which | mountainous promontory, which stretches from 
is very remarkable. Inferior to many other|the Pyrenees to the southward, between the 





nations in the firmness and discipline with| Atlantic and the Mediterranean sea. On the 
which they withstand the shock of battle, they|shores of the ridge, to the east and west, 
are superior to them all in the readiness with |are plains of admirable fertility, which, at no 
which they rally after defeat, and the invincible | distant period, have been submerged by the | 


tenacity with which they maintain a contest | waves of the sea; but in the interior an ele- | 


Another, taking its rise from the high grounds 
which form the western limit of the plain of 
Valencia, extends in a south-westerly direction 
to Cape St. Vincent, in the south of Portugal, 
and separates, in its course, the outlines of the 
Tagus and the Guadiana. A third, also reach. 
ing in the same direction across the whole 
country, forms the boundary between the val- 
leys of the Guadiana and the Quadalquivir, 
under the name of the Sierra-Morena; divides 
the province of New Castile from that of Anda. 
lusia; and has been immortalised by the wander- 
ings of the hero of Cervantes: while a fourth, 
detached by itself in the southern extremity of 
the Peninsula, forms the romantic mountains 
of Ronda, whose summits, wrapped im perpe- 
tual snow, withstand the genial sun which 
ripens oranges and citrons, and all the produc- 
tions of Africa on their sides. ‘Two great and 
rich alluvial plains alone are to be found in 
Spain, the character of whose inhabitants differs 
trom that of all the rest of the Peninsula: in 








under circumstances of disaster, when any other | vated assemblage of mountain ridges and lofty | 


people would succumb in despair. In vain are 
their armies defeated and dispersed, are their 


desert plains is to be found, in the centre of 
which Madrid is placed in an upland basin, at 


fortresses taken, their plains overrun, their\a height of eighteen hundred feet above the 


capital subdued: singly, or in small bodies, 
they renew the conflict; they rally and reunite 
as rapidly as they disperse ; the numerous 
mountain chains which intersect their country 
afford a refuge for their broken bands; their 
cities make a desperate, though insulated de- 
fence; and from the wreck of all regular or 
organised opposition emerges the redoubtable 
Guerilla warfare. ‘ Pralio victi Carthagini- 
enses,’ says Livy, ‘in ultimam Hispania oram, 
ad oceanum, compulsi erant, disparem autem ; 
quod Hispania, non quam Italia modo, sed 
quam ulla pars terrarum bello reparando aptior | 
erat, locorum hominumque ingeniis. Gens! 
nata instaurandis reparandisque bellis brevi| 
replevit exercitum, animosque ad tentandum 
de integro certamen fecit.’ It is a singular 
fact, strikingly illustrative of the durable in- 
fluence of common descent and physical cir-| 
cumstances on national character through all | 
the varieties of time, religion, and political | 
condition, that the system of warfare thus 
deemed peculiar to Spain, ofall nations in the 
world, in the days of Scipio and Sertorius, has 
continued to distinguish its inhabitants, with- 
out any interruption, to the present time : that 
it was pursued, without intermission, for eight 
hundred years in their wars with the Moors; 
formed the leading characteristic of the strug- 
gle with Napoleon ; and continues, at this hour, 
to be the leading feature of the savage contest 
between the aristocratic and democratic parties 
which jhas for so many years bathed the Pen- 
insulain blood. Durable characteristics of this 
kind attaching for ages to a nation, though its 
inhabitants have in the course of them become 
the mixed progeny of many different races of 
mankind, will invariably be found to arise 
from some peculiarity in its physical cireum- 
stances, which has imprinted a lasting impress 
on all its successive inhabitants. This is, in an 
especial manner, the case with Spain and Portu- 
gal. Their territory differs in many import- 
ant particulars from any in Europe. Physically 
considered, it belongs as much to Africa as 
Europe: the same burning sun parches the 
mountains and dries up the valleys of both ; no 
forests clothe their sides; naked they present 
their arid fronts to the shivering blasts of the 
north and the scorching rays of a tropical sun. 
Vegetation, in general, spreads in proportion 
ouly as irrigation can be obtained ; aided by 
that powerful auxiliary, the steepest mountain 
sides of Catalonia and Arragon are cut into 
terraces, and clothed with the most luxuriant 
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The great rivers, in conse- 
quence, flow for the most part to the east and 
west, in long courses ; and are fed by tributary 
streams, which meander at the bottom of ra- 
vines of surpassing depth, shut in often by 
precipitous banks, or very steep declivities. 
Three great chaussées only, viz. those leading 
from Madrid to Bayonne by the Somo-Sierra 
pass, that to Valencia, and that to Barcelona, 
intersect this great desert central region; in 
every other quarter the roads are little better 
than mountain paths, uniting together towns 
built for the most part on the summit of hills, 
surrounded by walls environed by superb olive 
woods, but having little intercourse either 
with each other or the rest of Europe. It 
may readily be imagined what extraordinary 
advantages a country of such natural strength 
and character must afford to insulated and de- 
fensive warfare. In almost every quarter it is 
intersected by long, rocky, and almost inaccess- 
ible mountain chains, which form a barrier be- 
tween province and province, almost as com- 
plete, not merely to hostile armies, but even 
the inhabitants of the country, as that inter. 
posed by the Alps or the Pyrenees. Branching 
out from the great chain which separates France 
from Spain, one vast mountain ridge runs to 
the westward, forming, in its course, the Alpine 
nests and inaccesible retreats of Asturias and 
Gallicia ; while another, stretching to the east- 
ward, covers, with its various ramifications, 
nearly the whole of Catalonia, and encloses, in 
its bosom, the admirable industry and persever- 
ing efforts of its hardy cultivators. In the in- 
terior of the ridges which descend from the crest 
of the Pyrenees to the long vale of the Ebro, 
are formed the beautiful and umbrageous val- 
leys of Navarre and Biscay, where, in moun- 
tain fastnesses, and amidst chestnut forests, 
liberty has for six hundred years diffused its 
blessings, and the prodigy has been exhibited, 
of independent privileges and democratic equal- 
ity having been preserved untouched, with all 
their attendant security and general comfort, 
amidst an otherwise despotic monarchy. Be- 
yond the Ebro, one great mountain range, 
stretching across from the frontiers of Catalonia 
to the neighbourhood of Lisbon, forms the al- 
most impassable barrier between the valleys of 
the Tagus and the Douro, and the provinces of 
Old and New Castile, Leon, and Estremadura. 
Its western extremity has been immortalised in 
history: it contains the ridge of Busaco, and 
terminates in the rocks of Torres-Vedras. 
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| the first of which, amidst water-melons, luxu- 
| riant harvests, and all the richest gifts of nature, 
the castanets and evening dances of the Valen- 
cians recall the unforseeing gaiety of tropical 
| regions 5 while, in the second, the indolent 
| habits, fiery character, and impetuous disposi- 
| tion of the Andalusians attest, amidst myrtle 
| thickets, the perfume of orange groves, and the 
‘charms of a delicious climate, the undecaying 
influence of Moorish blood and Arabian de- 
scent. Spain has never been remarkable for 
the number or opulence of its towns: Ma- 
drid, Cadiz, Valencia, Barcelona, and Bilboa, 
the largest of which, after the capital, does 
not contain above eighty thousand inhabit- 
ants, alone deserve the name of cities.* But 
it has in every age been distinguished beyond 
any other country recorded in history, by the 
unconquerable resolution with which their in- 
habitants have defended their walls, even under 
circumstances when more prudent courage 
would have abandoned the contest in despair. 
The heart of every classical scholar has thrilled 
at the fate of Numantia, Saguntum, and As- 
tapa, whose heroic defenders preferred perish- 
ing, with their wives and children, in the flames, 
to surrendering to the hated dominion of the 
stranger ; and the same character has descended 
to their descendants in modern times. With 
invincible resolution Barcelona held out for its 
rights and privileges, after Europe had adjusted 
its strife at Utrecht, and England, with per- 
fidious policy, had abandoned her Peninsular 
allies to the arms of their enemies. The dou- 
ble siege of Saragossa, the heroic defence of 
Gerona, the obstinate stand at Roses, have put 
the warriors of northern Europe to the blush, 
for the facility with which they surrendered 
fortresses to the invader, incomparably stronger 
and better provided with arms and garrison ; 
while Cadiz, alone of all European towns, sue- 
cessfully resisted the utmost efforts of the 
spoiler, and, after a fruitless siege of two years, 
saw the arms even of Napoleon roll back. The 
peculiar political constitution of the Spanish 
monarchy, and the revolutions which its in. 
habitants have undergone in the course of ages, 
have been as favourable to the maintenance of 
a defensive and isolated internal, as they were 
prejudicial to the prosecution of a vigorous ex- 
ternal warfare by its government. Formed by 
the amalgamation, at various times, of many 
different nations, of separate descent, habits, 
and religion, it has never yet attained the 
vigour and unity of a homogeneous monarchy. 
Its inhabitants are severed from each other, 


* « Madrid contained, in 1908, 19,000 inhabitaats,— 
Edin. Gazetteer, Art. Madrid.” 
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not only by desert ridges or rocky sierras, but by 
original separation of race and inveterate pre- 
sent animosity. The descendants of the ancient 
inhabitants of the Spanish soil arethere, mingled 
with the children of the Goth, the Vandal, and 
the Roman ; with the faithlessness of Moorish, 
or the fire of Arabian descent. These different 
and hostile races have never thoroughly amal- 
gamated with each other: for many centuries 
they maintained separate and independent 
governments, and kept up prolonged and 
bloody warfare with each other ; and when, at 
length, they all yielded to the arms and the 
fortune. of Ferdinand and Isabella, the centra! 
government neither acquired the popular in- 
fusion nor the inherent energy which is neces- 
sary to mould out of such discordant materials 
a vigorous state. The example of Great Brit- 
ain, where the various and hostile races of the 
Britons, the Saxons, the Danes, Scots, and Nor- 
mans, have been, at length, blended into 
one united and powerful monarchy, proves 
that such an amalgamation is possible; that 
of Ireland, where the Saxon and the Gael 
are still in fierce and ruinous hostility 
with each other, that it is one of the most 
difficult of political problems. Without the 
freedom of the English constitution, which 
unites them by the powerful bond of ex- 
perienced benefits and participated power, or 
the crushing vigour of the Russian despotism, 
which holds them close in the bands of rising 
conquest, it is hardly possible to give to such a 
mixed race the vigour of homogeneous descent. 
InSpain this had never been attempted. The 
Arragonese were jealous of the Catalonians ; the 
Castilians despised the Valencians; the Gal- 
licians even were at variance with the Asturians ; 
and the freeborn mountaineers of Navarre and 
Biscay had their local antipathies ; while all the 
inhabitants of the north regarded as an inferior 
race the natives of Grenada and Andalusia, 
where Moorish conquest had degraded the cha- 
racter, and Moorish blood contaminated the de- 
scent, of the people ; and where, amidst orange 
groves, evening serenades, and bewitching forms, 
the whole manly virtues were thought to be fast 
wearing out under the enervating influence of 
an African sun. But while these circumstances 
were destructive to the external vigour and con- 
sideration of the Spanish monarchy, they were, 
of all others, those best calculated to enable its 
inhabitants, when deprived of their central go- 
vernment and left to their own guidance, to 
oppose a formidable resistance to the invader. 
When deprived of the directions of their sove- 
reign, the provinces of Spain did not feel them- 
selves powerless, nor did they lose hope because 
it was abandoned by those who were their na- 
tural protectors. Society, when resolved into 
its pristine elements, still found wherewithal to 
combat ; the provinces, when loosened or se- 
vered from each other, separately maintained 
the contest. Electing juntas of government, and 
* enrolling forces on their own account, they look- 
ed as little beyond their own limits as the Swiss 
peasants, in former times, did beyond the moun- 
tain ridges: which formed the barriers of tlieir 
happy valleys. If this singular oblivion of ex- 
ternalevents, and concentration of all their ener- 
gies on local concerns, was destructive in the end 
to any combined plan of operations, and effect- 
ually prevented the national strength from being 
hurled, in organised and concentrated masses, 
against the enemy, it was eminently favourable, 
in the first instance, to the efforts of tumultuary 
resistance, and led to the assumption of arms, 
and the continuance of the conflict, under cir- 
cumstances when a well-informed central go- 
vernment would probably have resigned it in 








despair. Defeats in one quarter did not lead t 
submission in another; the occupation of the 
capital, the fortresses, the military lines of com- 
munication, was not decisive of the fate of the 
country ; as many victories required to be gained 
as there were cities to be captured or provinces 
subdued ; and, likethe Anglo-Saxons, in theda 
of the English heptarchy, they fought resolutely 
in their separate districts, and rose up again in 
arms when the invader had passed on to fresh 
theatres of conquest.” 





Ernest Maltravers. 
(Second notice. ] 


We do not appreciate Mr. Bulwer’s genius 
without reference to its past; we must look 
both to its progress and its fertility. One work 
has been the brilliant arch that carried on to 
another ; each more lofty and more finished 
than its predecessor. ‘The gay sarcasm, the 
lively panorama of the present, in ‘* Pelham,” 
was followed by the poetry of ‘‘ The Disowned,” 
and the philosophy of “‘ Devereux ;’’ then came 
the striking and dramatic story of ‘* Eugene 
Aram,”’ followed by the picturesque beauty of 
*“ The Last Days of Pompeii,” and the epic 
loftiness of *‘ Rienzi.” These were companioned 
by a volume demanding the labour and the 
thought of years — namely, ‘ The History of 
Athens;” and now we have a work to which 
Mr. Bulwer might safely entrust his entire fame. 
It is the moral investigation of to-day. Ernest 
Maltravers is the ideal of the highest order of 
genius that can belong to our age — poetry as- 
sociated with philosophy. He is surrounded 
by a lower class of beings, to whom he refers, 
and for whom he works; he is apart, but not 
separated; the mind is of a higher order, but 
its labours are among the material by which it 
is surrounded. It has lofty aims and glorious 
hopes, but actual purposes and positive results. 
We shall, however, defer the complete ex- 
amination of genius, as embodied in Ernest 
Maltravers, till the picture be entire. In the 
meantime, we cannot but dwell on the high 
finish of the subordinate characters. The reality 
strikes even the most careless reader; but it 
is not till we minutely investigate, that we 
see how acute must have been the observation, 
how nice the discrimination, that could thus 
detect and blend the finer shades, and all that 
subtle and contradictory machinery which 
makes up the individual. Mr. Templemore, 
shrewd, yet narrow-minded— worldly, yet sec- 
tarian—self-indulged, yet strict—still, with one 
sweet redeeming emotivn, like a good angel at 
his side—his affection for the orphan child. 
Cleveland, though made up of less contradictory 
substances, is another admirable sketch; but 
Lumley Ferrers is a masterpiece of art. The 
villain, with dark hair, a sallow complexion, 
and a scowl, is of the ordinary stamp; but he 
who **can smile, and murder while he smiles,” 
a sort of man who would wear his dagger in 
the worsted comforter round his neck, requires 
the deepest knowledge of human nature to 
detect and to depict. We know nothing more 
perfect in their way than the following pre- 
parations for making a career in life :— 

The World. —“* The tench, no doubt, con- 
siders the pond in which he lives as the Great 
World. There is no place, however stagnant, 
which is not the great world to the creatures 
that move about in it. People who have lived 
all their lives in a village still talk of the world 
as if they had ever seen it! An old woman in 
a hovel does not put her nose out of her door 
on a Sunday without thinking she is going 
amongst the pomps and vanities of the great 
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world. Ergo, the great world is to all of us 
the little circle in which we live. But as fine 
people set the fashion, so the circle of fine 
people is called the Great World, par excellence. 
Now, this great world is not a bad thing when 
we thoroughly understand it; and the London 
great world is at least as good as any other. 
But, then, we scarcely do understand that or 
any thing else in our beau# jours — which, if 
they are sometimes the most exquisite, are also 
often the most melancholy and the most wasted 
portion of our life. Maltravers had not yet 
found out either the set that pleased him or 
the species of amusement that really amused ; 
therefore, he drifted on and about the vast 
whirlpool, making plenty of friends; going to 
balls and dinners ; and bored with both, as men 
are who have no object in society. Now, the 
way society is enjoyed is to have a pursuit, a 
métier of some kind, and then to go into the 
world, either to make the individual object a 
social pleasure, or to obtain a relaxation from 
some toilsome avocation. Thus, if you are a 
politician, politics at once makes an object in 
your closet, and a social tie between you and 
others when you are in the world. The same 
may be said of literature, though in a less de- 
gree; and though, as fewer persons care about 
literature than politics, your companions must 
be more select. If you are very young, you 
are fond of dancing ; if you are very profligate, 
perhaps, you are fond of flirtations with your 
friend’s wife. These last are objects in their 
way: but they don’t last long, and, even with 
the most frivolous, are not occupations that 
satisfy the whole mind and heart, in which 
there is generally an aspiration after something 
useful. It is not vanity alone that makes a 
man of the mode invent a new bit, or give his 
name to a new kind of tilbury ; it is the in- 
fluence of that mystic yearning after utility, 
which is one of the master-ties between the 
individual and the species. Maltravers was 
not happy—that is a lot common enough ; but 
he was not amused—and that is a sentence 
more insupportable. He lost a great part of 
his sympathy with Cleveland, for, when a man 
is not amused, he feels an involuntary con- 
tempt for those that are. He fancies they are 
pleased with trifies which his superior wisdom 
is compelled to disdain. Cleveland was of that 
age when we generally grow social —for by 
being rubbed long and often against the great 
loadstone of society, we obtain, in a thousand 
little minute points, an attraction in common 
with our fellows. ‘Their petty sorrows and 
small joys—their objects of interest or employ- 
ment, at some time or other have been ours. 
We gather up a vast collection of moral and 
mental farthings of exchange ; and we scarcely 
find any intellect too poor but what we can 
deal with it in some way. But, in youth, we 
are egotists and sentimentalists, and Maltravers 
belonged to the fraternity who employ 


” 


* The heart in passion and the head in rhymes. 


Beginning a Public Career as a respectable 
Man. —‘** There is nothing respectable in 
lodgings and a cab,’ said Ferrers to himself — 
(that ‘self’ was his grand confident!) ‘no- 
thing stationary. Such are the appliances of a 
here.to-day-gone-to-morrow kind of life. One 
never looks substantial till one pays rates and 
taxes, and has a bill With one’s butcher!’ 
Accordingly, without saying a word to any 
body, Ferrers took a long lease of a large 
house, in one of those quiet streets that pro- 
claim the owners do not wish to be made by 
fashionable situations —streets in which, if you 
have a large house, it is supposed to be because 
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you can afford one. He was very particular in 
its being a Tespectable street — Great George 
Street, Westminster, was the one he selected. 
No frippery or baubles, common to the man- 
sions of young bachelors—no buhl, and marque- 
trie, and Sevre china, and cabinet pictures, dis- 
tinguished the large dingy drawing-rooms of 
Lumley Ferrers. He bought all the old furni- 
ture a bargain of the late tenant —tea-coloured 
chintz curtains, and chairs and sofas that were 
venerable and solemn with the accumulated 
dust of twenty-five The only things 
about which he was particular, were a very long 
dining-table that would hold forty, and a new 
mahogany sideboard. Somebody asked him why 
he cared about such articles. ‘ I don’t know,’ 
said he, ‘ but I observe all respectable family 
men do—there must be something in it—I shall 
discover the secret by and by. * * * 

‘¢ His plan for winning Templeton’s esteem 
and deference was, however, completely trium- 
phant. He took care that nothing in his mé- 
nage should appear ‘ extravagant’ ; all was sober, 
quiet, and well-regulated. He declared that he 
had so managed as to live within his income; 
and Templeton, receiving no hint for money, 
nor aware that Ferrers had on the Continent 
consumed a considerable portion of his means, 
believed him. Ferrers gave a great many din- 
ners, but he did not go on that foolish plan 
which has been laid down by persons who pre- 
tend to know life, as a means of popularity; he 
did not profess to give dinners better than other 
people. He knew that, unless you are a very 
rich or a very great man, no folly is equal to 
that of thinking that you soften the hearts of 
your friends by soups a /a bisque, and Vermuth 
wine at a guinea a bottle! They all go away, 
saying, * What right has that d——d fellow to 
give a better dinner than we do? What horrid 
taste— what ridiculous presumption!’ No; 
though Ferrers himself was a most scientific 
epicure, and held the luxury of the palate at the 
highest possible price, he dieted his friends on 
what he termed ‘ respectable fare’. His cook put 
plenty of flour into the oyster-sauce; cod’s 
head and shoulders made his invariable fish ; 
and four entrés, without flavour or pretence, 
were duly supplied by the pastrycook, and care- 
fully eschewed by the host. Neither did Mr. 
Ferrers affect to bring about him gay wits and 
brilliant talkers. He confined himself to men 
of substantial consideration, and generally took 
care to be himself the cleverest person present ; 
while he turned the conversation on serious 
matters crammed for the occasion — politics, 
stocks, commerce, and the criminal code. 
Pruning his gaiety, though he retained his 
frankness, he sought to be known as a highly 
informed, pains-taking man, who would be sure 
to rise. His connexions, and a certain name- 
less charm about him, consisting chiefly in a 
pleasant countenance, a bold yet winning can- 
dour, and the absence of all hauteur or pretence, 
enabled him to assemble round this plain table, 
which, if it gratified no taste, wounded no self- 
love, a sufficient number of public men of rank, 
and eminent men of business, to answer his pur- 
pose. The situation he had chosen, so near the 
houses of parliament, was convenient to poli- 
ticians ; and, by degrees, the large dingy draw- 
ing-rooms became a frequent resort for public 
men to talk over those thousand underplots by 
which a party is served or attacked. Thus, 
though not in parliament himself, Ferrers be- 
came insensibly associated with parliamentary 
men and things; and the ministerial party, 
whose politics he espoused, praised him highly, 
made use of him, and meant, some day or other, 
to do something for him.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. |is not every man who is competent to sit in 
The Nature and Treatment of the Diseases of j“dgment on our judges, dissect the talents of 
the Heart; with some New Views on the| the counsel, in every court and branch of law 
Physiology of the Circulation. By James | and equity, supply a just estimate of the legal 
Wardrop, M.D., &c. &c. Part I. London, | characters on the bench and at the bar, ap- 
1837. Churchill. | preciate their publie and private endowments, 
THE name of Dr. Wardrop is too familiar to| and decide, ex cathedra, alike on their capacity 
the profession to require almost any comments | for professional duties and their social and per- 
upon any new contribution which he may pen Sonal qualifications. Least of all do we think 
to science ; but the present work is recom. | this author fitted for such a task. 


mended by a clearness of argument, and brief. | The Chess-Board Companion ; containing the 
ness of elucidation, which render it peculiarly; Laws of the Game: the Value and Power 
available both to the student and the practi- | of the Pieces: remarks on the most approved 
tioner. The new views appear to be, that the, Methods of Beginning the Game: with 
muscles, not of the heart, but of the whole body,| numerous Examples, &c. Written expressl 
besides being the active organs of locomotion, | for the use of beginners, &c. &c. By W. 
perform the important office of increasing the | Lewis. Pp. 111. 

quantity of arterial as well as of venous) Tus little book is all that could be wished on 
blood within the cavities of the heart; that | the subject. Though not exactly beginners, 
the lungs regulate the supply of blood to the/but second, or rather, perhaps, third-rate 
heart, so as to prevent congestion within the| players of many years standing, we find it an 
heart’s cavities; and that the subcutaneous /|excellent companion and clear instructor ; 








veins, performing the office of a reservoir, pre- 


vessels, 


vent congestion of blood within the -aanarpers A 


These considerations, connected wit 


the action of the heart, are certainly of high | 


importance in explaining many phenomena | 
both of the respiratory and circulating organs; | 
and, we have no doubt, will meet with the at- | 
tention to which they are entitled, from those | 
to whom they are more particularly addressed. | 
Wisbaden recommended to the Gouty and|\ 

Rheumatic. Pamphlet, pp. 28. London, | 

Ridgway and Sons. 
THERE is no quackery about this little book ; | 
it is a work of mere philanthropy, and there- 
fore deserves well at our hands. The author 
recommends a visit to Ems, followed by a short | 
season at Wisbaden, as an infallible cure for! 
even advanced stages of gout. We only regret | 
that the directions are so long that we cannot | 
introduce them here ; but the pamphlet exists | 
for those who are interested. By the by, Dr. | 
Granville attributes the efficacy of the above | 
water in gouty cases to the absorption through 
the skin of large quantities of carbonate of 
soda, and recommends Iceplitz as still more} 
efficacious than Wisbaden, on this account. 
The use of soda in these affections has been 
long known to the profession ; and, where it has 
failed in its internal exhibition, it would always 
be well to try the same medicament in an arti- 
ficial bath. 


The Bench and the Bar. By the Author of 
Random Recollections of the Lords and 
Commons,” &c. &c. 2vols. 12mo. London, 
1837. Colburn. 

INTENDED by himself as a companion to the 

writer's preceding publications, we at once 

grant the title of these volumes to that classi- 
fication. The commodity is exactly of the 
same quality ; and, like Peter Pindar’s razors, 
equally made to sell. All our principal legal 
authorities are described as they have appeared 
to the author’s eye and apprehension. He of 
necessity relates a multitude of things which 
helong to a period antecedent to his advent to 
London, for its future illumination, and which 
must, consequently, rest on the high authority 
of rumour; and he also relates a multitude of 
things within his own cycle of time, which be- 
speak great ignorance of real facts. The in- 
formation throughout is most superficial, and 
errors abound in every part, the accuracy of 
which we have it in our power to test from our 
personal knowledge. As for opinions, we must 
leave them to the public: only we consider 

many of them to be exceedingly impudent. A 

cat may look at a king, without offence; but it 





what, indeed, was to be expected from the 
high authority and practical knowledge of Mr. 
Lewis. 


Original Geometrical Illustrations ; or, the Book 
of Lines, Squares, Circles, Triangles, Poly 
gons, &c. By John Bennett, Engineer. 4to. 
pp. circ. 60. London, 1837. Bennett; Simp. 
kin and Marshall; Sherwood and Co.; Weale; 
Williams; Taylor. 

A work which cannot fail to be of value to 
artists, architects, engineers, and other pro- 
fessional men. Its object is to demonstrate 
easy and practical means by which every figure 
may be altered, diminished, or expanded ; and 
the engravings, which help out the author’s 
reasoning, are numerous and scientific. 

Martin's British Colonial Library. 2 vols. (London, 
Whittaker.)—These volumes are a reprint of the useful 
and excellent account of the British ions in the 
Indian and Atlantic oceans, including Ceylon, Sincapore, 
the Falkland Isles, St. Helena, Sierra Leone, the Gambia, 
&c, &c. In this new, cheap, and convenient shape, the 
are most deserving of public favour. The whole republi- 
cation is now ¢ leted in ten vol 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
(June 14, continued from No. 1077, Sept. 9.} 
A paper by Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Mur- 
chison, ‘ On the Geology of Devonshire,’ began 
on the 3lst of May, was concluded. Chap. I. 
After a few preliminary observations, the 
authors proceeded to describe the general struc- 
ture of Devonshire, which they consider as 
divided into five distinct geological regions. 
1. The first region extends through the most 
eastern provinces of the county, and is princi- 
pally occupied by formations of new red sand- 
stone and green sand. Chap. II. 2. The second 
region occupies the most northern portions of 
the county. But the authors commence with a 
description of the rocks in the north-west corner 
of Somerset, which are identical in structure 
with a part of the region here described. They 
divide them into two great groups: the lower 
group abounding in a coarse arenaceous rock 
(greywacké), often of a red colour, and some- 
times variegated; the upper containing some 
beds of like character, but abounding more in 
rotten, thin-bedded slates (shillot), in which’ 
some portions are highly calcareous, and pass 
into irregular bands of limestone, and contain 
encrinital stems and obscure traces of organic 
remains. They then go on to describe the 
successive groups occupying the region of North 
Devon, and by help of natural sections (from 
the coast to the north boundary of the culm 
measures) prove that there is an enormously 
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thick ascending series of rocks, interrupted, 
however, by numerous contortions, and by a 
great anticlinal line ranging with the strike ofthe 
beds, about west by north, or west north-west. 
This line runs into the sea a little south-west 
of Linton, and, in consequence, one of the great 
groups is repeated twice over: first on the 
coast north-east of Linton, and secondly on the 
coast extending from the Valley of Rocks to 
Combe Martin. The lowest rocks in North 
Devon are in the denudation of the Lyme 
river, which nearly defines the position of the 
anticlinal region; and from the south side of 
that river to the culm measures is an ascend- 
ing section, interrupted only by local contor-| 
tions. The authors then describe the groups 
of the ascending section. 1. Lowest group :' 
Valley of Rocks and Gorge above Linton. Here 
the structure is very varied; coarse and arena- 
ceous, or passing into fine schist. Casts of 
organic remains and impressions of shells are’ 
not unfrequent, and near them the beds become} 
calcareous. 2. The preceding passes by almost 
insensible gradations into the great red arena- 
ceous groups, of which the coarser beds are} 
commonly red or variegated; among them, 
however, are gray and greenish gray beds ; and, | 
as might be expected, the colours are incon-| 
stant. Oxide of iron traverses some portions | 
in thin veins, and is quarried in some parts, as 
near Combe Martin, and smelted in the iron-| 
foundries, The slaty cleavage, transverse to 
the bedding, and seen in the preceding group, 
almost disappears among these rocks, but they 
are much intersected by joints. 3. The next 
group has few of the coarse siliceous sand- 
stones, wants the red colour, abounds in bands 
of rotten slate, frequently greenish and chloritic, 
and also contains many calcareous bands, as 
well as numerous organic remains. 4. This 
oup the authors divide into two portions, the 
ower abounding in fine, glossy, chloritic schist, 
much contorted, and having a true cleavage 
transverse to the bed, and generally presenting 
a succession of parallel fissile planes, dipping at 
a high angle to the south; the upper beds 
containing similar masses, alternating with 
coarse, thick, arenaceous bands. 5. The last 
group is composed of arenaceous flag-stones and 
soft earthy slates, alternating with harder and 
coarser bands; it conforms to the mineral type 
commonly found in the lowest parts of the 
silurian system, has abundance of organic re- 
mains, and is in parts calcareous. The group 
is several thousand feet thick, and, though much 
contorted, at length dips regularly under the 
base of the culm measures. Impressions of 
plants having been discovered in the sandstones 
of this division, by Major Harding and the 
Rev. D. Williams, Professor Lindley is of 
opinion, that none of these plants are similar to 
those which are described in the sequel as com- 
mon to the culm measures. Chap. III. The 
deposits of the fourth division are determined 
by help of sections; one from Dartmoor to 
the coast of Torbay ; another from Torbay to 
Start Point; and a third from Dartmoor to 
Bold Head; and they divide these into the 
following groups, beginning, as before, with 
the lowest. 1. An illdefined group near 
the granite, supposed to be metamorphic. 2. 
A great complex slate group with two sub- 
ordinate calcareous zones: the lower, called 
the Ashburton bands, pass into Cornwall, 
and the upper are represented by the Ply- 
mouth and Torbay limestones. 3. A coarse 
red arenaceous group, which immediately sur- 
mounts these. 4. A great schistose deposit, 
striking (like the other rocks in the southern 





region) nearly east and west, dip south, but 


afterwards north. 5. Mica slate. In conclu- 
sion, the authors contrast the above two re- 
gions. In the southern, trap rocks appear 
occasionally ; in the northern, they are want- 
ing, while the slaty cleavage, so common in 
the northern, is wanting in the southern 
region. They consider all the above groups 
of North and South Devon to be newer 
than the rocks of Snowdon and Central 
Cumberland (lowest Cambrian system), and 
older (with a very limited exception in North 
Devon) than the silurian system. The or- 
ganic remains of the lower fossiliferous strata 
of South Devon are so dissimilar from those of 
the silurian system, that they cannot have 
been formed in that era. Chap. 1V. The 
authors, in connexion with the culmiferous 
series of the third region, describe sections to 
prove that the culm measures occupy a great 
trough, and dip away on both sides from the 
other rocks with which they are in contact; 
hence the culm measures, whatever their age, 
are the newest stratified deposits described in 


|detail. Along their northern boundary they 


rest on the highest group described in Chap, II. 
Along their southern boundary they partly rest 
on the granite and partly on the oldest slate 
rocks of Devon and Cornwall: hence they 
cannot form (whatever be the mineralogical 
appearance) a true passage into the schistose 
masses which they overlie. Again, they are 
overlaid by no rocks older than the new red 
sandstone; their age, therefore, can only be 
determined by their structure and organic re- 
mains. The plants of the culm-bearing mea- 
sures differ essentially from those found in the, 
older rocks, and are all identical with those 
species which are most abundant in the coal- 
fields of the central counties of England, and 
in the South Welsh basin, among which Cy- 
perites bicarinata, Neuropteris cordata, N. gi- 
gantea, Pecopteris lonchitica, and P. abbre-, 
viata, are, perhaps, the most widely distributed. | 
In their lithological aspect, also, and in con-| 
taining vast quantities of small sedgelike ve-, 
getables, these plants, bearing strata of Devon, | 
are undistinguishable from the coal measures of | 
Pembrokeshire. The subjacent black limestone | 
has, indeed, no exact parallel in England; its | 
organic remains being, for the most part, pe-| 
culiar and undescribed: they are all, appa-| 
rently, of marine origin. Chambered shells | 
also occur, which are considered to be Go-| 
nialites, a genus which has never yet been| 
found in the silurian or older rocks, but is 
most characteristic of the carboniferous system. 
Though the authors consider the base line of 
the series as in a position not yet completely 
ascertained, they distinctly prove that it never 
passes down into the older rocks on which it 
rests; but, as in the upper group there is a 
fine series of vegetable fossils, every one of 
which agrees specifically with true carboni- 
ferous plants, they have no hesitation in 
placing the culm measures of Bideford on the 
same parallel with the true carboniferous series 
of Great Britain. Chap. V. The jointed struc- 
ture of the granite of Dartmoor is described in 
detail, and the joints in their direction are 
shewn to agree with those described by geolo- 
gists in Cornwall; and the authors confirm a 
remark of Dr. Boase, that the same master- 
joints often affect the granite and bedded rocks 
near them: they shew that the granite has, in 
some places, broken through the stratified 
formations without very much changing their 
strike. In all such cases the beds are changed 
in structure near the granite; the silicious beds 
being converted into quartz rock, the shales 





into Lydian stone, felspar, porphyry, &c 


_— 
They regard these facts as perfect proofs of 
the metamorphic nature of the rocks in contact 
with the granite of Devon. Lastly, they de- 
scribe granite veins and elvan dykes as tra. 
versing the culm measures.—The next paper 
read, was on the upper formations of the new 
red system in Gloucestershire and Warwick 
shire ; shewing that the red (saliferous) marls, 
with an imbedded zone of sandstone, represent 
the keuper or marnes irisées, and that the 
underlying sandstone of Ombesley, Bromsgrove, 
and Warwick, is part of the ‘* bunter sand. 
stein,”’ or ‘* gres bigarré”’ of foreign geologists, 
by R. J. Murehison, Esq. V.P.G.S, and H.C. 
Strickland, Esq. F.G.S.. Mr. Murchison hay. 
ing previously shewn that the system of new 
red sandstone, in the central counties of Eng- 
land, is divisible into four formations: 1. Mar!s 
with salt and gypsum, and one included band of 
sandstone (foreign equiv. keuper or marnes 
irisées); 2. Quartzose sandstones (bunter 
sandstein, or grés bigarré) ; 3. Calcareous con. 
glomerate, representing the magnesian or dolo- 
mitic conglomerate (zechstein, &c.): 4. Lower 
new red sandstone (rothe todte liegende) ; 
proceeds, in the present communication, to mark 
with precision the distinctive characters of the 
two upper formations, describing the rocks in 
descending order. 1. Red and green marls 
and sandstone (keuper).—This formation in- 
cludes all the marls which lie between the 
lowest beds of lids and the uppermost strata of 
the underlying formation of sandstone, which 
is peculiar in nature, and appears to have 
escaped the notice of former observers. ‘Trac- 
ing this rock from the borders of Gloucester- 
shire, through Worcestershire into Warwick- 
shire, the authors shew, by various sections, 
that this band, which never exceeds forty feet 
in thickness, invariably occupies the same posi- 
tion. The lower beds are sometimes (as at 
Inkberrow) sufficiently thick-bedded to be used 
as building stones (but the flaglike character 
prevails), tombstones, &c. Small bivalve 
shells, ichthyodorulites, and teeth of fishes, and 
foot-marks of a saurian, have been observed. 
The marls beneath the sandstone are of great 
thickness, and, besides gypsum, contain masses 
of rock-salt, and are the sources of brine 
springs. New red sandstone (bunter sandstein, 
gres bigarré).—The upper beds of this arena- 
ceous formation, rising from beneath the marls, 
are usually light-coloured, but varying to 
greenish gray and red. This sandstone is litho- 
logically distinguishable from the overlying 


keuper sandstone, in being softer, much 
thicker bedded, and more micaceous. This 


sandstone contains many plants which are too 


‘imperfect to be identified, but Dr. Lindley has 


recognised the strobilus of an echinostachys 
which M. Ad. Brongniart has figured as pecu- 
liar to the grés bigarré. As these fossils bear 
no afiinity to the well-known plants of the 
Keuper, but have, on the contrary, a strong 
resemblance to the flora of the grés bigarré, the 
authors conceive that this light-coloured sand- 
stone of Worcestershire forms part of the same 
deposit. Portions of bones of saurians, in a 
mutilated state, abound in what the workmen 
call the dirt-bed of the Warwick sandstone ; 
plants also occur. In addition to the fossils 
collected by Dr. Buckland, tie authors have 
found the teeth of fishes. As the animal found 
in Guy’s Cliff has not been proved of the same 
species as either of the phytosauri of the 
keuper of Wirtemberg ; the authors conjecture 
that, if ever accurately determined, it will prove 
of the same species as one of the saurians in 
the bunter sandstein of the Continent. No 
traces have been observed of a calcareous stra- 
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tum between the two formations above de-| without the presence of oxygen. The simple! 
scribed, which might represent the “ mus-| method of excitation by friction is to facilitate 
chelkalk,” except in Shropshire, where Mr. | the combination of an oxidable body with oxy- 
Murchison has observed a band of very impure gen; and such a body being present, the ex- 
limestone occupying this intermediate position, | citation is more energetic. ‘The opinion of, 
but no organic remains have yet been observed! Dr. Wollaston on this point, and the experi- | 
in it. On the whole, the authors conclude, ments he adduced in illustration of his views, | 
that the most exact parallel exists between the were quoted,—the employment of different 
upper formations of the new red system of} amalgams and the greatest effect produced by | 
England, and those of a part of France, where} that most easily oxidated: also the arrange- | 
the muschelkalk being also absent, the marnes| ment of a small machine in a vessel, so con- 
iris¢es and grés bigarré pass into each other in| trived as to allow the air it contained to be 
the manner above described. changed at pleasure. By the substitution of 
———— | carbonic acid gas for common air, electrical ex- 
LINNEAN SOCIETY. | citement was destroyed, butimmediately restored 
Mr. Forster in the chair.—This being the! upon the re-admission of atmospheric air. The | 
first meeting after the recess, there was a very | object of these experiments was, as is well 
full attendance of members ; and the number of | known, to afford a distinct proof of the identity | 
donations of books and specimens was more than! of the voltaic and ordinary electricity; but} 
usually great. Amongst them we noticed many; Mr. Leithead stated, ‘‘ he presumed to point 
splendidly illustrated works on zoology and, out this distinction between what has been 
botany, and the transactions of various foreign | termed dry, or ordinary, and voltaic electricity. 
academies and societies. Amongst the dona-! In both the presence of oxygen is necessary ; but | 
tions to the museum, were an extensive col- in the latter it seems necessary that hoth oxygen | 
lection of dried plants from Swan River, be-| and hydrogen should be present, for there can | 
queathed to the Society by the late Alexander be no voltaic action without moisture: and, in| 
Collie, Esq. ; and another from the interior of | connexion with these facts, it is far from a0 
Brazil, presented by Charles James Fox Bun-| worthy of notice, that, while the passage of dry 
bury, Esq. F.L.S.; one of skins of quadrupeds| electricity between two bodies is always at- | 
and birds, presented by the committee of the! tended by the evolution of light, the passage of 
Australian museum at Sydney; and one com-| voltaic electricity is usually accompanied by 
prising fruits of plants, skins of quadrupeds,| the evolution of heat.’’ These facts suggest 
birds, and reptiles, from British Guiana, pre-| the consideration, whether “ oxygen is not a 
sented by Mr. Schomburgk. Mr. Norman| compound of light and electricity combined 
exhibited British specimens of Cantharis vesi-| with abase; and hydrogen, a compound of heat 
catoria, the blister-fly of the ‘* Pharmacopeia;”! and electricity in combination with a base ?”’ 
the insect, previously considered exceedingly! Upon these subjects Mr. Leithead trusted he 
rare and almost doubtful as British, having| should have an opportunity of enlarging. In 
appeared during the past antumn by millions, conclusion, he remarked upon the coincidence, 
in the neighbourhood of Colchester, on the) that the presence of oxygen seems no less 
ash-trees. Mr. Gould exhibited a drawing essential to the developement of electricity than 
of the Apteryx australis, a remarkable bird | it is necessary for the support of animal life. 
related to the ostrich, from New Zealand. See 
Mr. Anderson exhibited a plant, in full flower, 
of the curious Azara iniegrifolia of Rinz and | 
Pavon, from the Apothecaries’ garden at Chel- 
sea. Mr. Pamplin exhibited a plant of the 
rare Cystopteris regia, from the original station 
at Low Layton, Essex; and specimens of a 
singular variety of the Ophoy arachnites, with 
the lip of the flower almost wanting. Read, a 
hew arrangement of the vertebrated animals, 
by Charles Lucien Bonaparte, prince of Mu- 
signano, For. Mem. L.S., who was present 
at the meeting. Read, also, Observations on 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

WEDNESDAY evening; first meeting of the 
session: Earl Stanhope, president, in the chair. 
On the table were some fine specimens of Turk- 
| ish and Egyptian opium ; also a beautiful Eng- 
lish preparation of sulphate of quinine, by 
Messrs. Herring. Amongst the various plants 
and roots, there was one to which the chairman | 
drew the attention of the meeting—the Cinchu- | 
chulli de Cuenca, of the ipecacuanha species, ad-| 
ministered with success in cases of elephantiasis. 
Its present scarcity raises’ its value in the; 
the angustura bark-tree, by Dr. Hancock,' country of its growth to 20 dollars an ounce. 
communicated by the secretary. To these) Dr. Sigmond read the introductory address, re- 
papers we may hereafter refer. | ferring to the objects of the Society,—the culti- 
———— vation of such indigenous plants as possessed 

ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. medicinal virtues; the importation, in their| 

On Saturday evening last, the conclusion of a| purest state, of drugs, the product of foreign | 
paper, ‘On various Electrical Phenomena, and | countries: and the means by which the adul. | 
the Circumstances attending their Production,’|teration of the most important meme 
was read by Mr. Leithead. In it he referred | agents might be either prevented or immediately 
to a subject which he considered most im- recognised: encouraging labourers in the fields | 
portant, and which he hoped, at no distant; of discovery: stating that vegetation in its 
day, to bring before the Society, and have it in| humblest classes was most important—even 
his power to illustrate experimentally, namely,) from the sea-weed, which the poets of anti- 
the connexion which seems to exist between quity had denounced as vile ** vilionalga,” a 
electricity, in its various modifications, and! most extensively useful principle had been ob- 
the gaseous elements. As the view of this, tained: enlarging upon the properties of this 
subject taken by Mr. Leithead tends to! element, the culture of sea-weed for the pro- 
strengthen the bonds of union of the sciences, | duction of this substance, the utility of the 
chemistry, electricity, and physiology, aud sug- alge in binding the sands of the sea, prevent- 
gests interesting subjects of experimental in-| ing the irruption-of the waves, and their action 
vestigation, we feel pleasure in bringing it| upon silex, which wonderful ingredient in the 
under the consideration of our scientific readers, | stability of nature they alone dissolved, and, 
even in its present incomplete state. Mr. Leit-| by dissolving, formed a vegetable mould in 
head premised that there is not a single in-| which future forests sprang up. Other sub- 
stance knownof the developement of electricity | jects of the interesting paper were the mosses ; 











the lichens, the scavengers of nature, by whose 
action decaying matter was removed from the 
face of the globe; the parasitic fungi; the time 
and mode of gathering the ergot ; the medical 
properties of the spurred rye, &c. &c. Thanks 
were voted to Dr. Sigmond, and the meeting 
adjourned. 








THE NEW SAFETY COACH. 
Tue Literary Gazette, No. 745, six years ago, 
was one of the first journals to notice, in terms 
of commendation, the scientific principle upon 
which this safety coach, as it is appropriately 
ealled, is constructed. At that time a well- 
executed model was exhibited in what was then 
denominated the National Repository, Charing 
Cross ; and so impressed were the directors of 
that institution with the excellence of the in- 
vention, that they placed it first in the cata- 
logue. Since that period, a full-sized stage- 
coach, on the same principle, was built at the 
suggestion of the post office authorities, to 
test by experiments the alleged safety of the 
vehicle. However, as is the fate of too many 
praiseworthy inventions at the beginning, Mr. 
Stafford, the patentee, did not meet with that 
patronage from the public which he had a right 
to expect. ‘Thoroughly convinced of the incon- 
trovertible principle of his patent, the inventor 
continued improving it; and, finally, assisted by 
two scientific gentlemen, actuated chiefly by 
a regard for human life and limb, another 
coach was built by a London maker, and start- 
ed on an experimental trip to Blackheath the 
other day. The coach was drawn by four 
spirited gray horses, and dashed along at the 
rate of fourteen miles an hour, with eighteen 
literary and scientific gentlemen as passengers, 
besides half-a-ton of lading on the roof. At 
this furious rate it was driven sometimes with 
the off wheels on the embankments at the 
road-sides, and the near wheels working in the 
drain ; yet the vehicle swerved so little, that 
the inside passengers were insensible of the 
slightest departure from the usual fosition. 
At Blackheath the experiments were abso- 
lutely frightful to the spectators ; so much so 
that those not in the secret exclaimed that 
the coachman was mad, and wished to de. 
stroy both coach and passengers. The four 
horses were made to gallop ever an abrupt 
eminence, two feet ten inches high: the coach 
described an angle of forty-five degrees with 
the near wheels, the off wheels being at the 
moment at the base; and thus, poised between 
heaven and earth, it maintained almost a per- 
fect equilibrium. Now, it ought to be stated, 
that an eminence of six inches has, thousands 
of times, overturned ordinary stage-coaches. 
Many other tests were resorted to; and all 
present declared that the triumph was com- 
plete. The vehicle is built on the plan of the 
mail and stage-coaches; but, instead of the 
usual springs being placed beneath the body, 
and consequentiy below the centre of gravity, 
which always renders a coach liable to over- 
turn from inequalities in the road, the body of 
this carriage is suspended considerably above 
the centre of gravitation, even when loaded 
with its full complement. This is effected by 
two upright supporters, rising from the beds 


| and axles, and passing up between the body ang 


the boots. The tops of these supporters are 
surmounted by double elliptic springs, to which 
is affixed one half of the shifting centre of grav- 
ity; the other half is attached to the body. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
CAMBRIDGE, November Ist.— The following degrees 
were conferred :— 
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Doctor in Divinity.—Rev. G. B. Blyth, Clare Hall. 

Bachelor of Arts.—T. H. Davies, Trinity Hall, 

E. Hicks, B.A. of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, was 
incorporated of Trinity College. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK.* H 
Monday.—Royal Geographical, 9 p. m.; Medical (second | 
meeting), 8 p.m. 
Tuesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. (On Calico Printing, 
by the Secretary) ; Zoological, 8} p.m. (Scientific busi- 
ness); Royal Medical and Chirurgical, 84 P.M. 
Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 74 P.M.; Geological (second | 
meeting), 84 P.M. 
Thursday.—Royal Society, 84 p.m. ; Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Saturday.—Electrical, 7 p.m. (Theatre, Adelaide Street 
Gallery) ; Harveian (Edward Street, second meeting), 8; 
Westminster Medical, 8 p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH GALLERY. 

Tue private view of the studies by native 
artists of the works of eminent masters, libe- 
rally left by their proprietors for that purpose, 
took place on Wednesday; and we have to 
regret that the intimation reached us too late, 
and that Thursday offered no opportunity to 
amend the lapse, so that we must postpone the 
notice till next Saturday. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
OrENING meeting, Tuesday evening, Nov. 
7th, for the session of 1837-1838. Mr. W. B. 
Clarke, president, in the chair.—Numerous 
drawings were exhibited by Messrs. G. Moore, 
H. Duesbury, G. Hawkins, W. Grillier, R. E. 
Philips, &c., members. Various interesting 
works of art, and portfolios of drawings, were 
laid on the table. Some casts of arabesques, 
taken from the Alhambra, contributed by Mr. 
Owen Jones, attracted particular attention; 
they were exceedingly elaborate, and were 
elucidated by a view in outline of the interior, 
beautifully etched by Mr. T. T. Bury, member. ; 
The business of the evening comprised the an- | 
nouncement of donations to the library and | 
museum, of the subjects for the students’! 
prizes, and reading an address by the chair-| 
man. The conversazione was numerously at- | 
tended. | 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

OLD DOBBIN. 

HERe’s a song for old Dobbin whose temper | 
w [birth ; | 

Are too rare to be spurn’d on the score of his 
He’s a creature of trust, and what more should 
we heed ? [the steed. 

°Tis deeds and not blood make the man and 


He was bred in the forest, and turn’d on the 

, plain, [and mane ; 

Where the thistle-burs clung to his fetlocks 

‘All ugly and rough, not a soul could espy 

The spark of good-humour that dwelt in his 
eye. 

The Summer had waned, and the Autumn 
months roll’d, 

Into those of stern Winter, all dreary and cold, 

But the north wind might whistle, the snow- 

; flake might dance, 

The colt of the common was left to his chance. 


Half starved and half frozen, the hail-storm 
would pelt, [felt ; 

Till his shivering limbs told the pangs that he 

But we se the brute, and, though laugh’d 
at by all 

We fill’d him a manger, and gave him a stall. 


He was fond as a spaniel, and soon he became 
The pride of the herd-boy, the pet of the dame; 
You may judge of his fame, when his price was 
a crown, [our own. 
But we christen’d him Dobbin, and call’d him 
“~~ # "The Astronomical met last night. ~~ ~~ 














He grew out of colthood, and, lo! what a change, 
The knowing ones said it was mortally strange, 


Attracted the notice of jockeys of taste. 


The line of his symmetry was not exact, 
But his paces were clever, his mould was com- 


pact ; 
And his shaggy thick coat now appear’d with a 
gloss, [its dross. 
Shining out like the gold that’s been purged of 
We broke him for service, and tamely he wore 
Girth and rein, seeming proud of the thraldom 
he bore ; 
Every farm has a steed for all work and all 
honrs, 
And Dobbin, the sturdy bay pony, was ours. 


He carried the master to barter his grain, 

And ever return’d with him safely again ; 

There was merit in that, for, deny it who may, 

When the master could not, Dobbin could find 
his way. 

The dairy-maid ventured her eggs on his back, 

*T was him, and him only, she’d trust with the 


pack : 
The team horses jolted, the roadster play’d 


pranks, 
So Dobbin alone had her faith and her thanks. 


We fun-loving urchins would group by his side, 

We might fearlessly mount him, and daringly 
ride; 

We might creep through his legs, we might plait 
his long tail, [to fail. 

But his temper and patience were ne’er known 


We would brush his bright hide till ’t was free 
from a speck ; [thick neck ; 
We kiss’d his brown muzzle, and hugg’d his 
Oh! we prized him like life, and a heart- 
breaking sob [dear Dob. 


Ever burst when they threaten’d to sell our 


He stood to the collar, and tugg’d up the hill, 
With the pigs to the market, the grist to the 
mill ; 


With saddle or halter, in shaft or in trace, 
He was stanch to his work, and content with 
his place. 


hen the hot sun was crowning the toil of the 
year, [cheer ; 
He was sent to the reapers with ale and good 
And none in the corn-field more welcome was 
seen 
Than Dob, and his well-laden paniers I ween. 


Ww 


Oh ! those days of pure bliss shall I ever forget, 

When we deck’d out his head with the azure 
rosette ; 

All frantic with joy, to be off to the fair, 

With Dobbin, good Dobbin, to carry us there ? 


He was dear to us all, ay, for many long years ; 

But, mercy! how's this? my eye’s filling 
with tears. 

Oh! how cruelly sweet are the echoes that start, 

When Memory plays an old tune on the heart. 


There are drops on my cheek, there’s a throb 
in my breast, [rest, 

But my song shall not cease, nor my pen take its 

Till I tell that old Dobbin still lives to be seen, 

With his oats in the stable, his tares on the 
green. 


His best years have gone by, and the master 

who gave [the slave. 
The stern yoke to his youth, has entranchised 
So browse on, my old Dobbin, nor dream of the 
[thy life. 
purchase 


e 
For the wealth of a king shonld not 


| 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


BIOGRAPHY. 
JOHN LINNELE BOND, ESQ. 


| For the foal of the forest, the colt of the waste, |I'r is with extreme regret that we announce 


the death of this highly gifted artist, and truly 
estimable man, who expired at his house in 
Newman Street, on Sunday last, after many 
months of great bodily weakness. As an archi. 
tect, he was, in knowledge, judgment, and taste, 
inferior to none of his contemporaries. For 
examples, we may refer to his design for 
Waterloo Bridge, justly considered, one of the 
finest ornaments of the metropolis, which, with 
all the necessary estimates, was made by him 
for the projector, the late Mr. George Dodd, 
engineer; the principal inn at Stamford, ex- 
ecuted for Sir Gerard Noel, and many other 
designs prepared for the same hon. baronet, 
which were never carried into effect; and others, 
of a high character, now in possession of his 
brother, Mr. William Bond. Mr. Bond was 
well versed in classical literature ; so much so 
indeed, that Mr. Gifford, the late editor of the 
Quarterly Review, presented him with an in- 
terleaved copy of his translation of Juvenal, in 
order to have the benefit of his critical remarks 
and annotations. In the year 1818, Mr. Bond 
visited Italy and Greece, and returned in 1621, 
amply stored with studies made in those in- 
teresting countries ; of which, had he availed 
himself of his learning and acquirements, he 
might have given the modern world not only 
one of the earliest, but one of the best descrip- 
tions. But his retired habits, and the modesty 
of his disposition, rendered him averse to appear 
before the public, and induced him to confine 
his labour to the gratification and service of 
the few friends who had discernment enough 
to appreciate his merits. Among those who 
have benefited by his kind and able remarks 
on subjects connected with his profession, the 
Editor of the Literary Gazette has to acknow- 
ledge many communications: which have ap- 
peared in this journal. 

Mr. Bond has left behind him a translation of 
Vitruvius, the work of some twenty years. 
But all his labours are now ended. Peace to 
his remains ! for he was one of the most peace- 
ful and placable of mankind. ; 

Mr. George Castles. — We have read, with 
much regret, in the newspapers, that this gen- 
tleman, whose medical and botanical publi- 
cations have frequently received our favourable 
notice, pnt a period to his existence a few days 
since, at his residence, Peckham. 





DRAMA. : 

Drury Lane.—On Monday, a tragic histo- 
rical drama, called Caractacus, was produced 
here, under striking disadvantages. In the 
first place, public expectation had been so ex- 
cited by outrageous * puffs preliminary,” that 
nothing upon the stage could have satisfied it. 
Secondly, the play was murdered in the per- 
formance by almost every one of the dramatis 
persone. And, thirdly, it was a mistake to 
suppose that the impracticable story of Carac- 
tacus, however treated, could sustain a five-act 
melodrame of music, scenery, and machinery. 
Mr. Planché, whose skill and talent were em- 
ployed on this abortive attempt, did all that 
could be done. Every act ended with a coup 
de theatre—a druid dracontium (Abury, and, 
by the by, rather ont of Caractacus’ way); 8 
British fortress, Caer Caradoc ; and a Roman 
triumph, were finales fit to carry any show- 
piece through : but, then, all between was de- 
plorably heavy and dull. The people came to 
see a spectacle ; and the beautiful language of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, bedevilled as it was in 
the delivery, was either unheard or became 4 
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laughing-stock. « Lhe failure was consequently | himself the fame of reviving the British stage, 
complete. Even as a spectacle, the thing was and, with that fame, the more solid reward of 


wretched. The British fort was stormed by the 
Roman propretor (or, as the claqueurs called 
him, the proprietor) and four tribunes; and 
one battering-ram put to ignominious flight all 
the Britons, in their droll party-coloured sheep- 
skin pantaloons. Nothing could be more gro- 
tesque and ludicrous. The last scene, that for 
which all the rest was contrived, was a clumsy 
crowd, without beauty, magnificence, or taste 


—a mere filling of the stage with horses, asses, | 


cars, elephants, painted people, and old tar- 
nished properties. The music, by Balfe, we 
thought good ; but the bard incantations ter- 
ribly tedious. The piece was not announced for 
repetition ; but we understand it has been cut 
down to three acts, and now supplies the place 
of D’Egville’s ballet of thirty years ago, without 
being indebted much to Tacitus, Beaumont, 


Fletcher, Mason, or Planché. The only dif-| 


ference is that it is now shorter, and stupid 
without any redeeming merit. 

Covent Garden.— On Saturday, the Parole 
of Honour, by Mr. Serle, was brought out 


successful theatrical speculation. We ought to 
bestow a like meed of praise and encouragement 
upon his fellow-labourers in this arduous task. 
In the Macbeth, Phillips, Wilson, Shirreff, P. 
Horton, did not disdain to take their parts ; 
and Purcell and Locke’s charming music was 
never heard so perfectly before. His own Mac- 
beth now extorts reluctant eulogies from pens 
and tongues which had previously marked only 
its defects, without marking its features of ex- 
| traordinary force and beauty. Macready may, 
as they think, be wrong in the conception of 
certain passages, and occasionally somewhat 
mannered in their delineation ;* but his study 
| of a character is grand and masterly. His mind 
| comprehends the whole, and there is no partial 
|carelessness or error. He has imagined his 
; model, and he works up to it with discrimina- 
tion, fervour, energygand genius. So long as 
}men are of different opinions,—so long as the 
memory of a Kemble school opposes the recol- 
lection of a Kean school,—it will be impossible 
| to please them on every point; but to us, who 





angry, that he may pick them up (our readers 
will recall Napoleon in the ¢éte-d-téte at Vienna, 
letting his hat fall before Metternich, for the 
same reason), as well as the—must we call it ? 
—impudent bounce with which the fair man. 
ceuvrer lays the blame on her lover, were 
perfectly admirable, and so was the double 
sleeping scene. 

The Adelphi goes on most famously with ite 
grand spectacle of Valsha, its deep interest and 
scenic terror; and Rory O’More, to back it 
with merriment and Jaughter. 

St. James’s.—The Cabinet has been received, 
and is nightly cheered with enthusiastic 
plaudits; and, in truth, when we listen to 
the magic notes of Braham in this opera, we 
cannot believe that five and thirty years have 
passed over his and our heads since first we 
heard him sing the matchless polacca, ** No 
more by sorrow chased.” The Dream of the 
Future may charm the Olympic ; but there is a 
still more thrilling feeling attached to this 
| dream of the past. Braham, being loudly 
icalled for at the close, on the night we were 


| . . 
| there, alluded to the dates we have noticed in 





here; and, possessing some touching incidents | have from the first maintained this great actor’s | the expression of his acknowledgments: it was 
as well as character, and being excellently | merits and powers, it is, at last, gratifying to|very touching ; and the more so to those who 


acted, it met with deserved approbation. ‘To 
readers acquainted with Kotzebue’s Hugo 
Grotius we need not point out how much the 
author is indebted to that play —so much, that 
we think it should have been acknowledged ; 
for candid acknowledgment is better than ques- 
tionable originality. But, passing over this 
little bit of theatrical expedient, we have to 
express our participation in the interest created, 
and well supported throughout, by the Parole 
of Honour. The story is of Roundhead and 
Cavalier, with a cross love affair, belonging to 
the younger branches of the families. A broken 
parole, the involving of innocent parties, per- 
secution, and a timely assault, are the staples 
on which hinges the plot; and Miss Faucit, 
Miss Taylor, Bartley, Meadows, Bennett, Prit- 
chard, &c. make so much of their parts, that 
every point tells, and the audience applaud to 
the echo. 

On Monday, Macbeth was performed, and 
in a manner worthy of the national drama. It 
was not merely that the cast of characters 
was such as to delight the most critical wor- 
shippers of Shakspeare, but that every minute 
circumstance and accessory, as well as general 
scenery, costume, and effect, were attended to in 
a manner unrivalled even in the best dramatic 
times. Macready is indeed nobly redeeming 
his pledge to restore to us, if possible, the 
legitimate drama; and we rejoice to perceive 
that every week the public are feeling more 
and more the value of his exertions. But we 
trust this appreciation will not only grow in 
strength, but demonstrate itself more rapidly. 
It is a severe trial for an individual to fight 
this great battle; and nothing but prompt as 
well as great encouragement can enable him to 
fight it as he ought. The press, we grieve to 
remark, has, with few exceptions, been more 
indifferent to these efforts than we could have 
wished ; but it was difficult, perhaps, to divest 
the question of the tinge of rivalry, and, there- 
fore, the partial friends of other theatres would 
not consider it per se as a struggle to restore 
the sinking drama, but rather looked at it as 
an invasion of interests they desired to pro- 
mote. This has, in some measure, retarded 


the triumph ; ic i - | Pa 
ph ; but the public, even independ. | Pit spicndid art of the one, and all the fire and talent 


of the other, the spectator never lost sight of either 

individual. Then, with regard to hardness, which we 

have heard alleged against some parts of Macready's 

acting, it has always struck us to be, at the worst, t 
of extreme polish. 


ently of the press, learns, though by slower 
degrees, to right itselé; and Mr. Macready 
has only to persevere in his course, under fast- 
vanishing obstacles and pressure, to obtain for 


| find that no one denies him the highest place 
in his profession, but that even those who stood 
| out longest against his Shakspeare characters, 
|are now loud to proclaim, for instance, that 
| much of his Macbeth surpasses aught they ever 
| witnessed upon the stage. It is true; and we 
say so without disparagement to the illustrious 
performers we ourselves have seen and worship- 
ped in personations, only, by the nature of 
their toil, less immortal than the author whose 
thoughts they embodied, and whose language 
they expressed. We seldom dissertate upon 
dramatic matters; but really, when a stand is 
| making for the existence of the drama, we trust 
we shall be excused, and shall only add, that 
Messrs, Phelps. Warde, and Anderson, played 
completely up to the principal characters, and 
that Miss Huddart, in Lady Macbeth, acquit- 
| ted herself in a very able manner. 
Olympic.—A Dream of the Future, by Mr. 
C. Dance, shews us how well he has observed 
the past, and how good a use he can make of 
the present. It is a Victorine sort of piece, in 
which the young of act 1 are the old of act 2, 
and restored to youth again in act 3, the dream 
being over. Vestris (and especially in the aged 
character), C. Mathews, Vining, Miss Murray, 
Miss Lee, all act inimitably together ; and if 
we say that this “* Dream” is worthy of a place 
by the Country Squire of the same author, we 
have said what ought to attract houses. It 
might be invidious to select ; but we would 
notice Mr. Brougham, in the Irish footman, as 
extremely clever. Vining and F. Matthews 
coloured their parts a thought deeper, perhaps, 
than reality, but not at all too much for an ex- 
travaganza, as this is. Vestris herself could 
never appear to more advantage. The scene 
where she coquets with her lover, sends him 
for her scissors, and feels mortification at his 
obeying her to the letter, was played with a 
purity and delicacy of truth and finish, inferior 
to nothing that we can imagine. The exquisite 
touch, too, of dropping her gloves when he is 
* The charges of mannerism and hardness, especially 
the first, are rather perplexing. No actor ever existed 
without a manner peculiar to himself. John Kemble, the 
great standard of Macbeth in our time, displayed muc 


mannerism in his grand conception of it; and Kean was 
rticularly mannered in every part he performed. With 








knew and remembered that (except Mrs. Da. 
|venport) all his compeers of that distant day 
j are no more, While he remains in full and 
| pristine vigour, still the brightest ornament 
|of our English school. 

VARIETIES. 

Zoology: Anecdotes of Animal Instinct. — 
In a paper, in the June No. of the “ Biblio- 
théque Universelle de Genéve” (so ably edited by 
M. de la Rive, who read several papers at the 
recent meeting of the British Association), there 
are some curious anecdotes, tending to prove 
how near, if not quite, to the power of reason- 
ing the actions of animals approach. Twomen, 
who were about to walk to Vevey, agreed to 
|meet at an appointed place. One of them, who 
arrived first, fancying he was too late, resolved 
to push on and overtake his comrade; but his 
dog shewed evident symptoms of disliking this 
proceeding. He ran backwards end forwards, 
lingered behind, and, at length, totally disap- 
peared, but speedily returned with the walking. 
stick of the second person in his mouth. He 
had come late, and sat down to wait for his 
friend; but the sagacity of the animal resorted 
‘to this evident means of teaching them their 
| relative positions, and bringing them together.— 
Another dog, which they were trying to teach 
to mount a ladder, got so tired of his lesson 
that he ran away; but next day he returned 
jalone to the ladder, and applied himself to the 
task, just as if his vanity had been piqued into 
learning the exercise.—A third dog, taught to 
carry a lantern with its owner, on winter morn- 
ings before daylight, as the latter carried milk 
to a neighbouring farmer, happened one day to 
be shut up when his master departed. When 
loosened, he ran after and overtook him, but 
perceiving that he had not the lantern, he re. 
turned to the house, and causing it to be given 
to him, again hastened to his accustomed light 
work.—Another, belonging to a young student, 
whose master, while bathing, hid among some 
rushes, was hallooed into the water, as if an 
accident had happened ; when, instead of plung- 








h|ing in, he ran lower down the rapid stream, 


and took his station, watching the river, where 
it was most likely to bring down the body for 
rescue. [This is a doubtful proof; for, if very 
sagacious, he would have discovered the trick. 
Ed. Lit. Gaz.]— We conclude with one fact 
| more, relating to an animal of which we have 
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————— commas _ 
been used to consider innocence, rather than 
wisdom, the characteristic. A pigeon, fami- 
liarised to the kitchen, where it was fed and 
caressed, one day witnessed the killing of a 
pullet, and it immediately flew away and never 
returned to the scene of slaughter! The kitchen 
death of a chicken is not very unlike the death 
of a dove; and the warning was not lost. 
Carthaginian Remains. — The Zodiaque, on 
her way from the African coast to Liverpool, 
has touched at Marseilles. She is reported to 
be laden with antiquities (55 cases) excavated 
at Carthage by Englishmen, who paid the Bey 


of Tunis a liberal sum for liberty to explore | 


this memorable site; and who have been re- 
warded by the discovery of fine statues, mosaics, 
and other rich productions of art. 

Thames Tunnel.—The public have been sor- 
rowfully excited, during the past week, by a 
new irraption of the tunnel, accompanied by 
loss of life, and within a short period of a former 
one. It appears that the present irruption of 
the waters took place in a part where it was 
not expected ; nor do we believe that proper 
means had been taken to obviate its occurrence 
in such a point, viz. in the central boxes of the 
working. We further have reason to believe, 
that there is on the side of the river at which 
the tunnel has now arrived, an old ballast-hole, 
which is full of soft mud, and that it extends 
over about 150 feet, through 50 of which the 
works have already been carried. By the water 
coming in at the middle boxes, it: is plainly 
shewn how much below the upper part of the 
works this permeable bed extends. Public pa- 
tience has been too long tried towards this 
undertaking, that we should wish to say any 
thing that would in any way impede its pro- 
gress; but it is evident that care and precautions 
must be taken proportionate to the difficulties 
which have to be encountered. 

Falling Stars.—W e again remind our readers 


spectacle of Thursday so freshly before them, | 
im who witnessed it, and the citizens above all, 
jmust have a peculiar relish for this curious and 
| interesting publication. 

| The Fitzwilliam Museum.— The first stone 
jof this museum was laid, with grand masonic 
!ceremonies, at Cambridge, on Thursday week. 

Melophonic Society. — Under this _ title, 
| Messrs. J. H. Griesbach, H. Westrop, J. Ban- 
jister, J. Surman, and H. J. Banister, announce 
ja series of meetings, by subscription, during 
| the ensuing season, for the practice of the most 
| Classical specimens of choral and other music. 
France. — France forms nearly a fifteenth 
|part of Europe, and a two hundred and fortieth | 
| part of the inhabited globe. On the other hand, 
its population is already a seventh part of that 
of Europe, and a twenty-seventh part of the, 
total population of the earth. In relation to 
the five European states of the first rank, the 
surface of France is only a fifth part smaller | 
than that of the Austrian empire, and very | 
nearly double that of the British in Europe 
and of Prussia; but it is not a seventh part of | 
that of Russia in Europe. Its population is 
equal to that of Austria, exceeds the British 
only by a fourth, is considerably more than, 
double that of Prussia, and surpasses half the 
total population of Russia.—- Statistical Journal. 
—(Of which two Nos. have reached us, and for 
which we return our acknowledgments. They 
contain much useful matter).—Ed. Lit. Gaz. 

A Royal Discovery.—The “ Brighton Ga- 
zette” of last Thursday informs its readers, 
that the Queen is particularly fond of singing 
vocal music. As the * Brighton Gazette” has 
long been proverbial for the correctness of its 
information, we are happy, upon the faith of 
such undoubted authority, to give all the noto- 
riety in our power to the fact of this her majes- 
ty’s most extraordinary predilection. | 

Slight Difference in Newspapers.—An alder- | 





of these expected phenomena about the 13th. |man ofa certain metropolitan city came, some | 
It is remarkable that M. Arago, and other astro. | time since, very hastily into one of the reading. | 
nomers in France, have already observed a sort | rooms there, for the purpose of consulting the| 
of rehearsal of this interesting appearance one | Courier upon some matter of great importance | 
night in last week. to him; when, not being able immediately to! 

Captain Back.—Our gallant countryman has | find the paper he wanted, he accosted a reve- 
returned in good health to London, and, we|rend gentleman who chanced to be there, and 
trust, will be present at the Geographical Society | reading the Sun, with, “* Pray, sir, is that the 


*,* The unfortunate quatrain signed ‘H.,” in our last, 
has caused us much trouble. Primo, it was vilely printed, 
with ‘‘hears” for hearts,” in the last rhyme, which 
brought H. tumbling u our heads. Secundo, a dozen 
of correspondents have (besides the poetical reclaimer we 
now insert) accused us of most disloyal feelings, sedition, 
treason, &c. &c. &c. Better judges would know, that the 
higher the object lowered beneath the praise of a mistress, 
the greater the compliment; and that a lover, in exalting 
his adored above all other excellence, only be-paragons 
her, but does not depreciate the object in comparison, 
At any rate, we this week give them an acrostic by way 
of amends. Here is the answer ~ 

To H.* 

Who calls thee a disloyal knave, 

Not far from truth departs; 
Disdaining paltry diamonds, 

VicTorta’s queen of hearts. 

jive LR Reine! 
And here the Acrostic — 

Impromptu on Somebody, by Nobody. 
V ery fair and youthful maiden, 
I nnocent, sedate, and wise ; 
C hoicest gifts descend to bless thee, 
T ender joys around thee rise ! 


0 live buds, and myrtle blossoms, 
R ose of England, suit thy mien; 
I n our hearts long gently reigning, 
A Ibion’s loved and peerless Queen ! 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Mr. Hood has issued his customary jocular announce- 
ment of the coming Comic Annual, in which he declines 
an early or contemporaneous competition with that 
** Splendid Annual,” the Lord Mayor of London; par- 
ticularly when he is coming out, with extraordinary Em- 
bellishments, under the especial patronage of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, the Queen; and requests his publishers 
to chain up their circulars, muzzle their paragraphs, 
hoard their puffs, save their chalk, &c. and all the other 
immodesties that modest merit is compelled to commit 
in this age of speaking-trumpets and gongs, till after the 
gorgeous solemnity. He also intimates some little Ger- 
man whims and oddities during a halt by the Rhine, and 
a march witha Prussian regiment, as being in a fair way 
for getting on box-wood, and into paper and print. 

The Bijow Almanack for 1838 is announced with such 
features of novelty and curiosity, as to promise, we think, 
an improvement upon its two popular precursors. A small 
tome, it is true, but with great pains bestowed upon it. 

Peter King, a Romance by M. Mars, is promised the 
Parisians, as the most perfect picture of English manners, 

List OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Keepsake for 1838, with Engravings executed 
under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath, super- 
royal 8vo, 21s.; India proofs, 2/. 12s.6d.—Nichols’ London 
Pageants, #vo, 2s, 6d.—The Christmas Library, 1838 : 
Birds and Flowers, by Mary Howitt, 12mo. 6s.— The 
Child’s Own Story-Book, by Mrs. Jerram, 3s. 6d.—C, Hen- 
nell’s Forms of Declaration, &c., 8vo. 12s.—Practical Sur- 
gery, by R. Liston, with 120 Engravings, 8vo. 22s.— 
Lewis's Chess-board Companion, lino. 2s. Gd. — Horace, 
by E. Harwood, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Chitty’s and Holmes’ 
Collection of Statutes, with Notes: 10 Geo. IV. to 1 Vict. 
Vol. II. (in 2 parts), royal 8vo. 2/. 12s. 6d, — The Law of 












on Monday, to receive the congratulations of 
his many friends—perhaps to give some account 
of his voyage. 

Weather Wisdom.—Alas, alas! the 9th was 
rainy. It began about three o'clock, just as 
the he reached Temple Bar, and continued 


drizzling nearly throughout the night, and all, 


Friday. Mr. Murphy was, therefore, only 
nearly right ; only almost immortalised. Nei- 
ther has Mr. Morrison been more happy for 
this much-looked-for week. The next is thus 
provided for. ‘* The Sun with Saturn on 12th, 
brings very cold and stormy weather, with snow 
or violent rains. High winds and rain about 


the middle. Storms and snow about the 17th.’’ | 
Royal Medal.—A medal, to commemorate the | started in London, called ‘* Le Miroir de Paris,” 


Queen’s city visit on Thursday, has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Griffin and Hyams. It isa 
crowned bust of her Majesty, and on the ob- 
verse, the Lord Mayor giving her welcome, 
while Britannia holds a wreath over her head, 
and Fame and Plenty celebrate her presence. 
It is by J. Barker, and befits the occasion. 
City Pageants.—Messrs, Nichols have, most 
portuneiy, given us, from their ample stores 
antiquarian lore, a pamphlet collection of the 
Pageants which have, in preceding ages, en- 
livened and delighted the good city of London, 
when our sovereigns have done it the honour 
to accept its hospitalities. With the brilliant 


| Currier you have there?’’ ‘ No, sir,” replied 
ithe other, offering him the paper, “‘ but it és 
| the Tanner—son't that suit you as well 2” 
The same reverend gentleman was one day 
on board a steam-boat, in which there happened, 
| also, to be another rev. divine, who at that time 
was head master of one of our largest public! 
| schools. As they approached the sea, the illus-| 
'trious schoolmaster began to feel very qualmish, | 
and at last became exceedingly ill. In one of the 
{intervals between the paroxysms of his malady, 
jour friend stepped up to him and said, “ Why, 
. I little expected this of you: I thought 
| that you brought up nothing but young gentlemen. 
Railroads. —A new French journal has been 








| 


which, from among its varieties in No. I., not 
80 suited to our system, supplies the following : 
— Gen. Schetfkine, aide-de-camp to the Em. 
peror of Russia, accompanied by a young Rus- 
sian savan, has just made a tour in the north 
of England, by order of his sovereign, to make 
himself acquainted with the construction of the 
railroads and the locomotive-machines. We} 
jare assured that immense railroads are about | 
‘to be laid down in Russia, for which machines | 
jare to be purchased from the manufactories on | 
the Tyne and the Wear. A similarly great; 
work in the north of Germany is on the eve of} 
being commenced. 











Wills, as altered by 1 Vict. c. 26, by H. Sugden, 8vo. 8%.— 
The Infant Saviour, &c, &c., by Krummacher, 18mo. 
1s. G6d.—Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XXXVIII. 
8vo, 2. 2s. — Boyle Lectures, &c., by Bentley, forming 
Vol. If. of the Works edited by Dyce, avo. lis. — Rev. 
Dr. Hale’s Discourses on the Liturgy, by the Rev. J. A. 
Giles, 3 vols. 8vo. 368. — Prof. Silliman’s Consistency of 
the Discoveries of Modern Geology with Sacred His- 
tory, 12mo. 3s. — The Anatomical Remembrancer, and 
Pocket Anatomist, 32mo, 3s. 6d.— The Use of Ausculta- 
tion and Percussion, by Dr. J. Wolff, 8vo. 6s. — Sharpe's 
Vocabulary of Egyptian Hieroglyphics, 4to. 12s. 6¢.— 
W. H. Woolrych’s Treatise on Criminal Statutes : 
7 William IV. and 1 Vict., 12mo. Gs, — Aubur's Rise and 
Progress of British Power in India, Vol. II. 8vo. Sis. 
royal 8vo. 1l. 11s. Gd. 








° TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Brighton, 5th November, 1837. 

Sir, —In answer to F, B.’s query, dated 3uth October, 
respecting the word coresing, inserted in No. 1085, p. 706, 
and third column, of the Literary Gazette, 1 humbly sug- 
gest that it is derived from the old English word coriged, 
corrected; which word, without any derivation, I find 
in the “ Universal Etymological English Dictionary, 
vol. ii, third edition, by N. Bailey, 1737, printed for 
Cox, under the Royal Exchange. 

An OLD SuBSCRIBER. 

The feat was performed; and, not to reply to other 
inquisitives and sceptics, we say ** done” to Nimrod’s bet— 
the ninety miles in three successive hours (see last No., 
p. 705, col. 1), by the same pair of horses, with a light car- 
riage, was done on the Birminghain and Liverpool Rail- 
way train, and the animals were not in the least distressed. 

"he lines on Music have fine thoughts, but some polish 
is wanted. 

ErrRatum.—In our last, p. 706, in the quotation from 
the “* Three Primers,” for coresing of words, read coresing 
of swords. 

* See the Literary Gazette of Saturday last. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


IRACY of MOORE'S “LALLA 
ROOKH.”—We, the undersigned, hereby acknowledge, 
that we have infringed the Copyright of Messrs. Longman and 
Co. the Proprietors of Mr. Thomas Moore’s Poem of “ Lalla 
Rookh,” in printing and publishing the tale of“ Paradise and the 
Peri,” in No. 1 of the Weekly Newspaper entitled ‘‘ The Ladies’ 
Newspaper,” w oo their consent; and, in consideration of their 
g legal pr 





not ¢ 





} e 








\ 
ws against us for such infringement, | 


| 


and 


In afew — wilt be published, by Joseph Ricerby, Sherbourn | 


Lane, King William Street, City, complete in 1 vol. Bvo., 
tinted with a new and distinct type, price 2ls. extra boards, 
KAINH AIA@HKH.—THE NEW TES. 
TAMENT IN GREER; chiefly from the text of 
with copious English Notes, a Chronological Harmony, 
"hree Indices. ‘Adapted to the Use of Schools and Universi- 
ties, and = the Purposes of general Reference. 
Bt the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A. 
Formerly of Pembroke College, Cambridge; and one ‘of the 
Classical Masters of Christ's Hospital. 
Being comprised in a single Volume, this Edition i is not only 


Mill; 





We hereby apologise for having so acted, and undertake that N° | soid at a moderate price, but is thereby rendered particularly con- 


further copies of No. 1, containing such tale, shall be sold; an 


that no further Piracy upon the said Work, or any other Copy- | 


right of the said Messrs. Longman and Co., shall be —— 


by us. (Signed) RAYMOND PERCIVA 
JAMES CHARLES SMITH, 
HE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 


No. IV. will be ready on Wednesday next. 
The anxiety expressed generally amongst Literary P. 
‘rade to have the above publication regularly, evinces the 
ess of such a mode of advertising all works connected with 








usefu 


Literature and the Fine Arts; and, from its extensive Circula- | 
feels 


tion throughout Great Britain and the ontinent, the Editor 


| 
jin obscure and difficult Connexions. 


| 


venient in the Class and the Lecture Room. A corrected Text, 
Notes, Critical, Philological, and Expository, upon a similar plan 
with those of the Editor’s Edition of Homer’s Lliad; exhibiting, 
moreover, the principal Various Readings, and tracing the sense 
Concise Introductions to 


the several Books: a Harmony and copious Indices, are the lead- 


| ing features of the Work; which, by meams of a close, yet clear 


} 


confident that it will become the standard for Literary Infor- | 


mation. 
The List of Three Thousand for gratuitous distribution being 
now complete, the work can only be had by the payment of 4s. in 


advance for a year’s Subscription, or 2d. per copy upon the days } Raffaelle’s chief excellence ; 
of public ation, at the Office, 57 Skinner Street, or through any | the painter of the mind. 


Bookseller. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
Valuable Collection of Books, 
By Mr. SOUTHGATE, 

AT HIS ROOMS, 22 FLEET STREET, 
WEDNSEDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 

FOLLOWING DAYS, (Sunday excepted). 
Consisting ofa 
Circulating Library 
Of Modern Novels and Popular Literature. 
The Law Library 
Of a Barrister: among which are, Modern Reports in the va- | 
rious Courts; the Statutes at Large; the most approved Books | 
of Practice, &c, 
A Library of Magnificent Books, 
Many in elegant binding, removed from the Country. 


The Theological Library 
Of the late Rev. Hugh Worthington, of Salter’s Hall, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price Is.) had at the Rooms. 
Valuations of every Description of Property made, for the 
Payment of the Probate Duty, and other purposes. 


ON 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
New Books on the Eve of oe 
By Mr. oe 


HE LIFE, JOURNA L, and CORRE. 
SPONDENCE of WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, 
By his SONS 
4 vols. post B¥0- 


Il. 
The Life and Correspondence of 
Admiral Earl Howe. 


By Sir John Barrow, Bart. 
With a Portrait, &c. 8vo. 


III. 
The Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians. 
By J. G. Wilkinson.' 
Illustrated by 450 Woodcuts, and numerous other Plates. 


1V. 
Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers, | % 
and the Investigation of Truth. 


By John Abercrombie, M.D. Oxon. and Edin. 
8th — post 8vo. 


Travels in the Panjab, Ladakh, Kashmir, &c. 
By Messrs. Moorcroft and Trebeck. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Plates. 


vi. 
Travels in Arabia (Oman), in the Peninsula of 
Mount Sinai, and along the Shores of the 
Red Sea. 


By Lieut. Wellsted, F.R 
With Map nd other Illustrations. 
Vil. 
Continuation of the Home Tour 
Through various Parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
including the Channel moored —_ Isie of Man, 
By’ sir George 


. vols. 8vo. 


Post 8vo. 
John Murray, —_ Street. 


Oct. 26, 1837. 





On Monday will be published, in 1! vol. 8vo. with a Portait 
by Vandyke, price 12s. cloth, 
‘ 
‘1 of FRIEDLAND. 
Lieut.-Col. MITCHELL, 
the pleasure which we have received ourselves from the perusal 
of this work. The style of the narrative is very ffe and 


} 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


. | and beautiful type, will be found to embrace every necessary in- 
ersons and | formation connected with the study of this portion of the Sacred 
‘atigel 


In 1 vol. 8vo. on superfine paper, with Engravings on Steel by 
Warren and Mollison, price i2s.; large Paper Copies, 1s. half 
bound morocco, gilt edged. 

The Book of the Cartoons. By the Rev. 

Richard Cattermole, B.D. 

“ His figures are governed by a sentiment of the mind. 
and he may justly be denominated 
If in this faculty be included all that is 
diflicult, philosophic a, and sublime, who shall compete with him 
in the mgeye! art ?"—“anzi, (Roscoe's Translation.) 

* A few Impress of the Plates, India Proofs on 4to. 
Colombier, with Historical Account, price 21s. 
Mi. 





In Royal 18mo., neatly printed, with numerous Engravings on | 


Steel, consisting of Historical Vignettes and Portraits of the 
Kings, uy (to be continued am hae price 4s. cloth lettered, 
Vol. 1. 


The. ‘History of England, by Hume and 


AND FIVE | smollett; with Continuation to the Death of William the Fourth, 


M.A., Author of “* The Christian 


by the Rev. Henry Stebbing, } 
Hume, 10 Vols.—Smollett, 


Church,” and “ The Reformation.” 
6 Vols. ae 4 Vols. 

. I. contains a Discourse on the Study of History, by 
the Rew it Ht. Stebbing; Memoir of David Hume, written by Him- 
self; and that portion of the History from the Invasion of the 
| Romans to the Rei - of Henry the Second. With Eight Steel 
| Hawracings. Price only 4s. 

Vol. Il. will be published on the ist of December, 
with Seven Engravings. 


Iv. 
In f cap 8vo., neatly printed, price 4s. 6d. cloth extra, a new and 
revised Edition o' 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress: with an Ori- 
ginal Memoir; a Key to the Spiritual Parts of the Dream; and 
all Passages of Scripture, heretofore merely referred to, printed at 
| length as Foot-Notes; rendering the Work particularly useful 
| for Family reading. 

%*%%* Amongst the many editions which have been printed of 
| this highly interesting and extraordinary book, the present, it is 
presumed, will be esteemed the most acceptable. ere will be 
found both chapter and verse — aptly 2 the source from whence 
the author’s inspiration sprang, and the power of his genius in 
the application of his material. Great care also has been taken 
in marking the dialogue, needless repetition of names being 
avoided, and the whole rendered worthy of its great and admired 
writer. #%* Ask for Rickerby’s Edition. 


In post 18mo. price 3s, 6d. cloth agents gilt edges, a Ruby 
edition 
Dr. Watts’s Hore Lyrice. Poems, Sacred 
to Devotion and Piety—to Virtue, ee and Friendship—and 
to the Memory of the Dead. With Memoir of the Author, by 
Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Laureate. 

“ The public estimate of Dr. Watts, in his character of a poet, 
rests chiefly on his Hymns. The reader needs only, however, to 
peruse these Lyrics, to perceive that he has claims to a higher 
place among English Poets, than would be justly due to him 
merely as the author of those favourite, but often feeble com- 
positions. In a period like ours, there would appear to be no 
sufficient reason why the superior intellectual value of the pre- 
— collection yen prevent = ——s the Hymns in extent 
be desired by all who seek the 
advancement of virtue and ord Preface. 

ition in larger type, price 4s. 6d. 
London: Published by Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn Lane, King 
illiam Street, City. 
Agents for Scotland, Oliver and Boyd; Ireland, John Cumming. 


On the 13th November will be oy Nga 8vo., with Maps and 


ates, price 
OURNAL GEOGRA. 





Pla 
of the ROY AL 
PHICAL SOCIETY. Vol. . VIL. Part II. 


Con 
An Ascent of the Old Caeser ‘River, by R, K, Oldtield, Esq. 
Is the Old Calabar a Branch of the River Quorra? by 
Captain W. Allen, R.N. 
On the Island of Old’ Providence, by M. ©, F. Collet, R.N. 
A Voyage round the Globe in 1833-6, by F. D. Bennett, Esq. 
On the Lliyats of Persia, by J. Morier, Esq., F.R.S 
Vocabulary of Names of Places in the Empire of Marocco, by 
Count Graberg af Hemso 
. Diary of an Ascent of the Rivers Corentyn and Berbice, in 
British Guayana, in 1836, by R. H. Schomburgk, Esq. 
Major T. L. Mitchell’s esate Exploring Expedition to the 
Interior of Australia 
. Captain Back’s recent Voyage of H.M.S. Ter: 
Colonel Chesney's, R.A., Expedition to the enisaies 
Latest Intelligence from. Capt. Alexander in South Africa 
2. De Angeli’s Records of the Provinces of La Plata, &c. &c. 
The Second Edition of Vol. 111. Part I. is now ready, 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
Joh hn Serres Albemarle Street. 
paring for Publication, 
ATISE on the ‘NATURE, 
naan SYMPTOMS, 
SANITY; with Practical Observations on Lunatic Asylums, and 
a “Description of the Pauper Lunatic Asylum for the County of 
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HE LIFE of WALLENSTEIN, DUKE 
“* We shall be glad if we can convey to the reader any part of 
impressive, and the author possesses a cert 


ain nervous military 


a” which accords very well with his subject.”—Times, 


Nov 
James Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London. 





, at Hanwell, with 3 Detailed Account of its Manage- 
By Sir . ELLIS, M.D. 
"Resident Medical Superintendent and ‘formerly of the Asylum 


akefi 
London; Samuel Holdsworth, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


This is | 


Se a etapa 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIs DAY. 
| In Sr B Ato. iE Sle. 6d. richly bound, 
E MS of aU wT x, for 1838: 
Displayed in a a. 2 12 highty-tinishea Engravings 
of ** The Passions,” executed under the superintendence of Mr. 
Chas. Heath, from designs by E. T. Parris, Esq. With fanciful 
Illustrations in Verse 
By the COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 
« A work possessing such rare charms, both of art and poesy, 
| as to entitle it to stand by itself. One guinea and a half can never 
be more satisfactorily expended than in purchasing this imperial 
qaarto volume. Parris's Engravings of the Passions, and the 
Countess’ Illustrations, will continue always to be admired among 
the costliest decorations and the lovliest bens of the Muses 
that the amateur can select.”— Monthly 
London: Longman, - one Co. 


In el “royal Bvo. il. 18.5; ; India Proofs, 2/. 128. 6d. 
THE KEEPSAKE for _ 1838. 
Illustrated by a Series of highly finished Engravings. 
Executed under the rintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 
From Designs made expressly for this Work, and intended also to 
form a Series of I)lustrations to Lord Byron’s Works. 
London: Longman, Urme, and Co. . 
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R MAJESTY THE 
Imperial an. bound | in silk, 3ls. 6d.; 72 eiveper, india proofs, 
ound in morocco, 
| DORTRAITS of the C HILDREN of the 
| NOBILITY; a Series of highly a finished E: wings, 
}executed under the Superintence of Charles Heath, from 
lyvawings by Alfred E. Chalon, — R.A. and other eminent 
Artists. With ne in Verse by Destingalshed Contri- 
butors. édited by Mrs. FAIRLIE. 
Contents of the First Series. 
| The Ladies Emily Blanche Charlotte, Rose Caroline Mary, and 
| Emily Catharine Anne Somerset, Daughters of His Grace the 
| Duke of Beaufort. Drawn by Chalon. The Poetry by Lady 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley. 
The Lady Mary Howard, Desgheer of the Earl of Carlisle. Drawn 
bys Bostock. The Poetry by Captain Marryat, in imitation of 
errick. 
Children of the Earl of Wilton. Drawn by Chalon, The Poetry 
y the Countess of Blessington. 
Hon, Frances Diana Manners Sutton, Daughter of Viscount Can. 
terbury. Drawn by Bostock. The Poetry by L.E.L. 
Sons of His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, 
Drawn by Chalon. The Poetry by W. Bb. 
flizabeth Jane Somerville, anaiier of Sir W. Somerville, 
Drawn by Maclise. The Poetry by H. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 
The Ladies Henrietta Louisa Priscilla, and Geraldine Harriet 
Somerset, Daughters of His Grace the ey of Beaufort. 
Drawn by Chalon. The Poetry by J. Smith, 
Daughter of Lord Frederick Fitzclarence. Drawn by Chalon. 
he Poetry by the Countess of Blessington. 
The Daughters of Lord Lyndhurst. Drawn by Maclise. The 
Poetry by B, D'Israeli, Esq. M.P. 
The Rt. Hon, Mary Frances Elizabeth, Baroness Le Despencer. 
Drawn by Chalon. The Poetry by Mrs. Fairlie, 
London: Longman and Co, 


SPLENDID Bad gill WORK, DEDICATED ~s r PERMISSION 
Qu 








In f.cap 8vo. 5a, cloth lettered, Vol. I. of 
OUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS, 


collected by Himself; containing Joan of Arc: with a 
Portrait of the Author by Lane, and a Vignette by Creswick. 
Vol. IL, will be published on December Ist, and will contain 
Wat Tyler, with a new Preface, and other Poems. 
_Londen : Longman, Orme, and Co, 


“In f.ce cap 8vo. with Vignette Title, | hee. price 6s. cloth, 


IVES of CERVANTES, LOPE DE 
VEGA, a a CAMOENS,  GARCILASSO DE 
LAVEGA, &e. &c. 
Forming Vol. III. of Lives of Literary Men of Italy, Spain, &c.; 
and Vol. XCVI1. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet co 
Published October 1, Histery of England, Vol. VII. 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 


Now ‘complete, in n Ten Volumes ‘fice 8v. illustrated by original 
Maps and F; 7 jy bound in cloth and 
lettered, price 

HE BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY, 
forming a ulay and authentic Description of the seve- 
ral Colenies of the British Empire, founded on Official and Pub- 
lic Documents, furnished by on a the Hon. East India 

a dedi d, to the King. 

y RK F.S.8. 











- and i 
sseniame ‘MARTIN, Esq. 


Vol. I. The Caneden, Up pper and Lower. 

Vol. If. New South Wales, Van Diemen’s 
Land, Swan River, and South Australia. 

Vol. III. ‘The Cape of Good Hope, Mauri. 
tius, &c. 

Vol. 1V. and V. The West Indies. 

Vol. VI. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, &c. 

Vol. VII. Gibraltar, Malta, the Ionian 


Islands, &c. ¥ 
Vols. VIII. and IX. The East India Com. 
pany’s Possessions. ‘ 
ol. X. Possessions in the Indian and At. 
lantic Oceans, viz. Ceylon, &c.; Western Africa, &c. 
Each Colony forms a distinct Work, and can be had separately. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
In 1 vol. f.cap ave.,' illustrated by Original Maps and Froni 
and handsomely bound in clo:h, and lettered, price 6s., 
HE HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, and 
STATISTICS of the BRITISH POSSESSIONS in the 
INDIAN “gees OCEANS, viz— 


ylon Coast Castle 
Penang Accra 
Malacca The Falkland Islands 
Sincapore St. Helena, and 
Sierra Leone Ascension. 


The Gambia 
Pes ny ee MARTIN, Esq. F.S.S. 





of“ The British Colonial Library. 
taker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 





Price 6s. 6d. 
ANAGEMENT of the ORGANS of | 


vane in HEALTH —e 7. DISEASE. 
y HERBERT MAYO 


Senior onsale of Middlesex Hospital, ree ia Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery to the College of Surgeons. 
Lately published, by the same Author, price 8s. 6d. 
The Philosophy of ‘Living. | 





Contents 
Habit ; Distheele. OF Diet; leone Food; w-. - orsoe 
Meals; the Digestive Powers; Food at Different Ages; Social 1 
Relations of of Food ‘ood.—OFf Exercise: Exercise of Boys; Physical 
Education rig wes Exercise proper for Adults; for the Aged.— 

Mf Sleep.—Of Bathing.—Of Clothing.—Of Air and Climate.— 
Jealth of Mind : Self-control ; Mental Cultu 

Lenten: John W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 





ELEGANT ag se ne aueeal. 
y bound, price 
HE EXCITE EMENT for 1838 ; 
Edited by de. Rev, ROBERT JAMIESON, 
ter of Westruther. 
With Illustrations = n Stet and Wood, in the finest style of 


" e Art. 
John J 


Edinh 


to Waugh mn Innes; 
and Simptin, Marshall, and Co. London 





by order, of every Book and Prinwcler in France, 
TAISHER'S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP. 
BOOK, 1838. Containing Thirty-six highly finished 
Engravings, illustrated “— a A 
Ato. A . bound, 21s. 
« The volume contains some of the sweetest poetry Miss Landon 
has ever produced—besides a great number of beautiful engrav- 
ings." — United Service Gazette. 


The Christian Keepsake, 1838. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Ellis. 
Embellished with Sixteen Plates, engraved on Steel in the best 
manner, elegantly bound in morocco, 15s. 
“ This Annual, in the solidity Sr permanent | interest of its 
subjects, may claim the ch 
* This is a very beautiful and solidly atenctive ‘volume, both 
as respects its | and il United Service Gazette, 
THE ONLY JUVENILE ANNUAL FOR 1838. 
Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap-Book, 1838. 

By Agnes Strickland and Bernard Barton. 
Coltaiatnnt Sixteen Engravings, and forming an attractive and 
ae volume for Family Presents and Schoo! Prizes. 
Price 8 

o This is the prettiest annual for the use of young people that 
ed oe seen; and the pg contents are of an unusually 
h * The Captive Princess’ is a charming poem.” — 











CAMPBELL'S | POEMS, UNIFORM WITH 
ROGERS'S “ITALY.” 
In 1 vol. illustrated by Vignettes, o- = by Turner, 
#. boards (Proo! 
T= POETICAL WORKS "of THOMAS 
CAMPBELL. 
severt Moxon, Dover & Gteest, 





In Gre. price 9s. 6d, 
ERMONS on VARIOUS. "SUBJECTS. 
y the Rev. JAMES S, M. ANDERSON, ee 
pecharinn Perpetual Gturne of St George's Cha rel Be 
ual . 
pn aaa the for J., G., and atioe, St. Paul's 
» and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; sold by J. H. Par. 
; and all the Booksellers in Brighton. 
Also, by the same Author, the 2d edition of : 
Discourses on Elijah and John the Baptist. 
Bvo, 10s, 6d, 


een 
righton. 





Churehyar 
ker, 


————_ 


In 8v0. price | 108. 64, in in boards, the 3a ‘edition of 
E R M oO N 


S. 
HENRY MELVILL, B.D, 





JUST 


B 
Minister of Camden Chapei, Camberwell, and late Fellow and 
Tutor of St. Peter's College, Cambrid, : 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St, Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

EW WORKS 
PUBLISHED. 
The Squire; a Novel. 
By the Author of “ The Meee Son «“ The Heiress,” 
c. 3 vols. 
Chelsea College, and its Zeaiiiees. 
e Rev 
Author of “ The Sabatern,* “ The ~~ Curate,” &c. 
ay 


oa. ° 
Also, in a few days, 
Wabkingham, the Gambler. 
Captain ma ege R.N. 
Author ef “ pel Brace,” he Arethusa,” &c. 8 vols. 


‘The Nabob’s Wife. 
By the (ens of « Pel ony Say - -—" oe. 3 vols. 
Mipabltoher inttmee to Her Majesty). 4 


18 Great Marlborough Street, Nov. 10. 
R. COLBURN has just published the 


following New Works :— 


I. 
Pascal Bruno; a Sicilian Story. Edited by 
Theodore Hook, Esq. A vol. 
“ Mr. Hook deserves the ‘Eke vat all readers of romance*for 
introducing to the — ees this capital tale of surprise and 
adventure.”—Athenzum, 





The Bench and the ‘Bar. By the Author of 
“ Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons,” “ The 
Great Metropolis,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Ill. 
Miss Landon’s New Novel, “ Ethel Churchill ; 
or, the Two Brides:” a Story of the Reign of George II. 3 vols. 
“ Such a record of female sentiment and passion as has hardly 
been published since the days 7 — a Times. 


The Life of Sir Edward Coke, Lord Chief 
Justice in the of James I.; with Memoirs of his Con- 
temporaries. By C. W. Johnson, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. with Portrait. 

“* A very valuable work, illustrating one of the most important 
periods in our history.’ eames Gaxette. 


Stories of Spanish Life. Edited by Lieut.- 
Cel. — A canes Guards, 2 vols. post 8vo 
« These mes are a welcome and valuable addition to Eng- 
lish literature, giving by far the best view of Spanish life we have 
yet met with.”—Spectator. 


Inafew days, 
Jane Lomax; or, Crime and its Conse. 


aaa Garette, 

*« It should be observed in this juvenile gift, that the plates are 
more numerous, and of a higher class, than are to be found in 
other Annuals for young people,” — Spectator. 


Fisher's Oriental Keepsake, 1838. 

Second Series of Thirty-seven Views in Syria, the Holy Land, 
Asia Minor, &c. From Original Drawings on the — by W. 
H. Bartlett. With Descriptions by a Esq. In English 

or French. 4to. handsomely bound, 2 

‘*A handsome and carefully got S “publication, deserving a 
large patronage." —Athenaum, 


e d’Amitié, 1838. 
The Midland Counties’ Tourist, forming the Fourth and last 
Volume of “ The Northern Tourist” Series. Seventy-three 
Views from Original Drawings on the spot by Thomas Allom. 
Nelda a in English or French. Quarto, handsomely 
ound, 3 
“The picturesque a = these ae cannot fail to 





n 2 vols. Sro. price ae 


The Life and Reign of William the Fourth. 
By the Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A 

Embellished with 16 By od finished Plates, principally Por- 
traits of d Nav from the original Paint- 
ings in the Naval Gallery of Greenwich Hospital. 

“I read the publication with much interest. It details more 
of the early life of our late h than is lly known, be- 

that of many other distinguished charaoters who figured in 

a history of that eventful period. It is, in fact, a compendious 
narrative of the times in which he lived, and I hope it will meet 
rng _— it merits.”—Letter from Lord de Saumarez, Oct. 

al 


Parental Present of Pretty Stories ; or, Even- 
ing Am ent for Good Children. By Miss Hitchon. With 
Two Plates, very handsomely bound, gilt edges, 2s. ; silk, 2s. 6d. 

Dec. 1st will be published, 


Heures de Récréation. Containing Twelve 
beautifully engraved re with pees Tales, Poems, &c. 
in French. By zerac and EK. De Limagne. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, aa gilt, price 4 

Fisher, Son, and Co. London. 
HE DISCOVERY of ATLAS; or, the 
sj or of the Conformation of the World, explained 
upon the Principles of G and A Pressure. 
PAUL BAUSOR. 


By 
Sold by Simpkin and Co., London, and al! Book: 











vol. 80. 
SE of AOS ATION and PER. 


Pacey ot in the ee of Diseases of the Organs of 
wit 
ment of I y ion, Palpati ? 
the Thorax. * 
y JULIUS WOLFF, M.D. 
Member of ae soja College of Gottingen, Heidelberg, &c. 
ighley, 32 Fleet Street, London. 


LORA’S GEMS ; or, the Treasures of t the 

‘arterre. In Twelve Bouquets 

5 A resi quets, drawn and coloured by 
With Poetical Illustrations by LOUISA ANN TWAMLEY. 
Imperial 4to. soya bound, 2/. 2s. A few choice Copies 

nN morocco, 32. 12s. 

«« They are indeed beautiful; there is a naturalness about them 

such as we have rarely seen excelled. The work contains many 

passages of beautiful and sterling poetry.”—Literary Gazette, 

Charles Tilt, Fleet § Street. 





for the Employ- 
a) of 














EARLS of the EAST; or, Beauties 
from “* Lalla Rookh.” Consisting of Twelve large- sized 
Sumsseite of tho petuctpel Female Ch in this 
Poem signed by Fanny Corb: 
eer Posen y y Corbaux, and drawn on Stone by 
Imperial Ato. 31s,6d. Beautifully coloured, 2. 19¢, 6d, 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


1amo. price 5s, cloth, lettered, 


7 
A? NEW GUIDE to CHELTENHAM and 
its ENVIRONS, illustrated by Thirteen Wood E: ingrave 
ings, and Maps of the Town and of the Country Ten Miles round, 
John Lee, Cheltenham; and Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria 
Lane, London. 











In 2 vols. post 8vo. ed 12. 1s. cloth, ilustrated bya paused 
of the Seat of W 


HE BASQUE PROVINCES ; their 


present Political State, Scenery, and Inhabitants, with 
Adventures amongst the Carlists and Christinos, 
y E. BELL STEPHENS, Esq. 

“To the lovers of light reading, the admirers of picturesque 
description, and of amusing ee this work will afford a 
fund ra enjoy ment.”—Moraing Post 

* , possesses d iptive powers ofa superior order. 
His arr of the wild mountainous scenery, and of the manners 
of the Biscayan provinces, are always lively and graphic in no 
ordinary degree.” —Observer. 

Whittaker and Co. Axe: Maria Lane. 





MISS MITFORD'S NEW ANNUAL. 
IND ZN’S TABLEAUX; 


que Scenes, ill e of National Charac- 
sng Renate, ‘and Costume, with large and | beautifully engraved 


lates. 

Edited by MISS MITFORD, 
Author of “ Our Village,” &c. & 

“ Regally gorgeous—the literature is choice in ‘tind. The little 
stories, and especially Miss Mitford’s contributions,—* English 
Edith,” for instance, with her happy loves; and the “ Frequent 
Wager,”—are exactly of that light and "graceful description 
which is most suitable to such wake as the present.”—Zail's 
dlugaxine. 





— amt, Fist Street. 


HE AUTHORS. “of ENGLAN 


Sixteen large and beautiful Plates, engraved in Sate new 
Bas-relief Style, with Blograrhicel s and Critical Sketches. 
By H ORLEY, 


Author of “ Memorials of Mrs. Hemans,” &c. & 
This splendid work consists of Portraits of the foot distin- 
uished British Authors, all carefully modelled from life. Each 
Plate is surrounded by a rr ouly ornamented frame. Royal 4to. 
boi 








THE WELLESLEY PAPERS—INDIA. 
Now complete, spa 8 val 5 wale, ~~ —_ an Analytical Index, 


boards, 
THE DESPATCHES, MINUTES, and 
sng he Adore of the MARQUESS WELLES. 





LEY during his A in India, and revised 
by tle Leseahilp, an 
MONTGOMERY MARTIN. 
London: Wm.H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall! Street. 





FULLER’S CHURCH HISTORY OF BRITAIN. 
In three large volumes, 8vo. — printed, and —_ 
with Engravings, price 36s, bound in cloth 
HE CHURCH HISTORY of BRITA IN, 
from the Birth of Christ until the Year M. LDO.XLVIIL. 
Endeavoured by THOMAS FULLER, 
Prebendary of Sarum, &c. Se oo of “ The Werthies of 


Engla 

aay <4 Edition, with all the vauther'’s Corrections, additional 

otes, 

= It i soaxeaiy too much tosay that you aa ey find a page 
in which some one sentence out of every three does not deserve 
to be quoted for itself—as motto or maxim.”—Coleridge. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside; and 
sold by all other Booksellers. 


HISTORICAL WORKS OF a HALLAM, Esq. F.A.S. 


ISTORY 0 
Evo duslen the MIDDLE AGES. 


7th edition, 3 vols. —— 30s. 


The Constitutional History of England. 
3d edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
Ill. 
An Introduction to the History of Literature, 
In the XVth, eke and XVIIth Centuries. 
Vol, I. 8vo. I4e. Vols. 11. and ILI. which complete the Work, 
are in preparation. 
“John Murray, Albemar le Street. 





quences. Ry the Author of “ Brambletye House,” &c. 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn, % Marlborgugh Saree! 


» Publisher, 13 Great t. 





November 1837. 


und, 1/, lls. 








“ This, ‘for the : present season, shail be our annual. ...... The 
plates are exq 
Charies Tilt, Fleet Street. 
THE LATE ENT! | DANIEL L, R.A. 
HE OR RIENTAL ANNUAL. 


By the Rev. HOBART tS B.D. 
With Bo daw Engravings, from Drawings by the late 
William Daniell, R.A. 
Elegantly bound in morocco, price 2is.; or large paper, with 
Proof Pilates, 2/. 12s, 6d. 





“It ia scarcely possible to ye bre a more beautiful work: the 
binding is perfect.”—Literary Gaz 
Charles Tilt, F leet Street. 
n 1 vol., price 12s. 6d, boa da, ? . 
VOCABULARY of “EGY PTIAN 
— - PHIC 


SAMUEL SHARPE. 
Also, by Pc: same Author, price 12s. 6d. boards, 


The Early History of Egypt, from the Old 
Testament, &c. 
Edward Maxon, Dover sneseall 


CHANGES p PRODUCED in the NERV- 
OUS SYSTEM by CIVILISATION : Considered ac- 
cording to the Evidence of Physiology and the Philosophy of 


History. 
: By ROBERT VERITY, M. soe “s ae 


Member of the Universities of G 4 
S. Highley, 32 Fleet Street, a. 
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